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THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


ENGLAND’S PRESS LAWS—RESTRICTIONS UNDER CHARLES I.— PENAL- 
TIES APPLIED TO MISCREANTS IN PRESS MATTERS — LEIGHTON’S 
TERRIBLE FATE — PRYNNE DEPRIVED OF HIS EARS FOR WRITING AS 
HE THOUGHT—TWYNN HANGED AND MALTREATED—ONE HUN- 
DRED AND ONE LIBELS IN THIRTEEN YEARS— NINETY - FOUR 
DEFENDANTS FOUND GUILTY—WILLIAM HONE’S CELEBRATED 
SELF-DEFENSE — THE JUDGES BEATEN BY A SCHOLARLY PRINTER — 
GERMANY UNDER FIRE—A.D. 1848, AND THE REACTION — RESPON- 
SIBILITY OF PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS — THE SOUTH OF EUROPE— 
BELGIUM, NORWAY AND SWITZERLAND POSSESS A CONSTITUTION- 
ALLY GUARANTEED FREE PRESS —OUR GREAT REPUBLIC— PINCK- 
NEY’S EFFORTS — THE CONSTITUTIONAL GUARANTEE — FREE 
THOUGHT, FREE SPEECH AND A FREE PRESS. 


NO, IIL.—BY GUSTAV BOEHM. 

NGLAND appears to have been the most severe con- 
E cerning the press laws of any nation. Charles I 
prohibited the sale of any Latin books not printed by the 
university printing-offices of Oxford and Cambridge. No 
printer was permitted to set up copy for publishing pur- 
poses unless he had previously been entered in the printers’ 
register or the stationers’ register, respectively. Every 
printer was obliged to print his imprint on each sheet 
printed on his presses, besides the name of the author and 
the publisher. No one had a right to establish an office, 
to build a press, to cast type or manufacture any material 
for use in a printing-office unless the Stationers’ Company 
granted a permit. No more than twenty printing-offices 
besides the royal and the university printing establish- 
ments were tolerated. In case a vacancy occurred, it was 
left to the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of 
London, together with six supreme state officials, to fill 
such. Every printer had to furnish, within ten days after 
the granting of the license, a caution sum equal to fifteen 
hundred American dollars as a guarantee to print nothing 
which the law prohibited. No printer was allowed to 
have more than two presses running, except the members 
of the administration, which were permitted to run three. 
Any additional press was to be confiscated by the authori- 
ties. The republic following the reign of Charles I 
hardly diminished the severity of the existing press laws. 
In fact, the government added to the discomfort of printers 





and publishers by appointing a ‘‘ Committee of Examina- 
tion,’’ whose duties consisted in ransacking the printing- 
offices and book-shops hunting after unlawful publications, 
destroying them and the material which was used for their 
production. 
authority on which, sometimes, the most innocent publica- 
tions were confiscated and many a fortune totally ruined. 
Notwithstanding a number of protests addressed to the 


The judgment of these censors was sufficient 


government, and enthusiastic agitation and speeches in 
behalf of the freedom of the letterpress, of which latter 
the celebrated ‘‘ Areopagitica’’ of Milton may be quoted 
as an example, these laws were not altered to suit the 
petitioners and enthusiasts, but the near future proved to 
be darker than ever. Charles II issued new libel laws, 
adding considerably to the manacling of a free press. 
But the culmination of discomfort was reached under the 
reign of James II, William and Mary. 

The penalties, even before this period, says Faulmann, 
sometimes imposed on authors and printers were very 
cruel, Leighton, a monk, who was accused of extensive 
libels toward the English church and its priests, was 
sentenced to degradation and expulsion from the priest- 
hood, to be flagellated, and the initials S. S. (sower of 
sedition) to be burned upon his cheek; further, to be 
deprived of one ear, and one of his nostrils to be cut open, 
the latter penalty to be repeated with the other ear and 
nostril of the unfortunate after one week’s duration since 
the first execution, and to conclude with a long term ina 
dungeon, out of which this most unhappy being was only 
released by order of parliament after a ten years’ imprison- 
ment. 

The lawyer, Prynne, who wrote against the appearance 
of female actors on the stage, had to pay for his audacity 
with both of his ears. He was further condemned to be 
put in the pillory, to pay a fine of $25,000 and to be held 
a prisoner. 

The printer, John T'wynn, who was accused of having 
printed a pamphlet, a guide 0 justly govern a people; for 
the use of the royal authorities, etc., during the reign of 
Charles II, met with the most barbaric execution ever 
chronicled. He was first hanged ; then, still living, cut 
down, and his tormentors proceeded to sever his extremities 
from his body, and, while still alive, they cut open his 
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body, took out his intestines and burned them before the 
eyes of the dying man, whose head was then cut off, and 
his body quartered. 

At the end of the seventeenth century the press laws 
were gradually raised to a human basis ; at the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century the policy of the govern- 
ment recommended a more severe handling of the same. 
The consequence of this recommendation was the begin- 
ning of one hundred and one libel suits, in which ninety- 
four defendants were found guilty inside of thirteen years. 
As a remarkable defense, Faulmann quotes the case of the 
bookseller, William Hone, who, in 1817, was accused of 
the publishing and sale of books of a blasphemic charac- 
ter. Three long days this man, whose appearance was 
rather insignificant, held his own speech of defense. With 
a number of folios before him, he was ready to prove at 
every instance of the prosecution that Luther and even 
other men, very orthodox bishops, had written many more 
blasphemic pieces than he, and that the jury certainly 
would not admit that these men ever had an idea of com- 
mitting the crime of blasphemy in their books; conse- 
quently, that ‘‘he who had written much less than these 
men could not be accused of such crime.’’ No matter how 
often and in what manner this ardent speaker was inter- 
rupted, he insisted upon his right to speak and to prove, 
and was finally acquitted by the jury, after an eloquent 
defense lasting almost three days. He quietly left the 
court hall accompanied by the hurrahs of the enthusiastic 
assembly whose sympathy was fully with the brave and 
learned little man. It was not before 1869 that the 
English press laws experienced the influence of modern 
liberalism, and at the present time they appear as accept- 
able as those of any other civilized nation. 

The pressure of the libel law in Germany was greatly 
felt equally by the citizens of the small and large states 
before 1848. As soon as this year brought relief from that 
plague, a multitude of pamphlets and circulars found their 
way among the public, the authors of which considered it 
their duty to attack all gubernative institutions formerly so 
closely protected by the wings of the press laws. The 
class represented by these writers was by far not the domi- 
nating majority of the people, who enjoyed the liberty of a 
free print in a quiet and more conservative manner. ‘They 
did not represent the best element of the population, but 
the government caught the occasion at the ‘‘ main point,”’ 
and reaction again introduced a number of restrictions 
under new libel laws more severe, perhaps, than the ones in 
force before the year 1848. Every publication had to bear 
the name and address of the printer, author, publisher 
and distributor, which were held responsible for the con- 
tents of the publication in question. The meaning of the 
expression ‘* libel’’ was so far-reaching under the new law 
that the pens of authors and publishers were actually 
checked, almost every expression of opinion being apt to 
be put under the above heading if convenient to the party 
concerned. 

The present system of libel laws in Germany and Aus- 
tria is somewhat after the style of the old blue laws of the 
state of Connecticut. They are actually existing, but not 
practiced unless in cases where they are recommended by 
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special circumstances. With the exception of the social- 
istic press, hardly any printer will be found complaining 
about them. 

The South of Europe (Italy, Spain and Portugal), with 
its eternal changes of government systems, can also boast 
of as many changes in its press laws, from the severe restric- 
tions dictated by monarchical principles to the boundless 
loose way of a southern republic. 

Before I end this sketch by returning once more to this 
beloved free country, I feel obliged to mention that Bel- 
gium, Norway and Switzerland actually possess the most 
extensive freedom in press matters a country can possess 
guaranteed by constitutional paragraphs. 

And the United States! What an attraction this coun- 
try would be if it even would offer nothing else to the 
foreigner but the benefits of its press laws! ‘The citizens 
framing our great country’s great constitution amply 
provided for the security of a free press, even if they did 
not accept the laudable propositions made by Charles 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, on May 29, 1787, recom- 
mending : 

The legislature of the United States shall pass no law touching or 
abridging the liberty of the press; * * * that the liberty of the press 
shall be inviolably preserved. 

We may be well satisfied with the clause of the consti- 
tution concerning this matter, which reads : 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting a free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech, 
of the press, or of the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the government for a redress of grievances, 
and be proud of and live up to the motto of our forefathers, 
the originators of this great republic: ‘‘ Free thought ! 

free speech! a free press !’’ 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
NO. XXIV.---BY S. W. FALLIS. 

genta in 1509, he offered to mortgage his 

newly acquired house to the council in consideration 
of their paying the sum in advance, but in this he was not 
successful, and had to content himself with the continuation 
of his pension. 

The change of government of the old German Empire 
was a most important one, and everyone was on the alert 
to secure the favor of the new sovereign, and the privileges 
they had heretofore enjoyed ; and when Durer ascertained 
that Charles V was to succeed his grandfather and be 
crowned at Aachen, he determined to go to the Nether- 
lands to meet him and seek for a confirmation of the 
pension which Maximilian had bestowed upon him. ‘This 
was his chief mission to the Netherlands in 1520. He set 
out upon his journey July 12. The plague was raging at 
Nuremberg at this time, and everybody who could left the 
city. Durer took with him his wife and maid, Susanna, 
who was more of a friend and associate than a servant. 
His journal contains many amusing accounts and anecdotes 
of his journey, and throws considerable light upon his 
personal habits, reputation, and the manners and customs 

| of the towns and countries, during his travels. The first 
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published edition of his journal made its appearance in 
1799, followed in 1828 by a more complete one. The 
original is probably hidden away among family papers at 
Nuremberg. He was shown very marked attention and 
granted many favors on his journey, which he notes at 
length in his journal. He was also banqueted by the 
painters at Antwerp at their gnildhall. The attention 
shown him by artists, lovers of art, and personages of rank 
and importance, was very encouraging and satisfactory to 
him, and the number of presents of his works which Durer 
made during his tour is astonishing. Every page of his 
diary contains one or more notes of something which he 
gave away, and also its value, as well as the presents which 
he received and their value. 

Tommaso, of Bologna, painted Durer’s portrait, and 
an engraving was made of it, in 1629, by Stock. 

In order to urge the confirmation of his pension, Durer 
followed the new emperor on his coronation tour. On 
October 7, he arrived at Aachen, where he again met the 
lords of Nuremberg, as he calls them, and drew a portrait 
of Ebner and Garland’s son. On the 23d, the corona- 
tion took place, when he saw all kinds of costly splendor, 
such as no one living in his native country had ever 
witnessed. 

Through the intercession of the lords of Nuremberg he 
succeeded in obtaining his ‘‘ Confirmatia’’ from the 
emperor, on Monday after Martinmas, in the year 1520. 

This document is still preserved among the archives of 
Nuremberg. 

After distributing some parting presents, he then set 
out for ‘‘Coln,’’ and, after an absence of seven weeks, he 
again returned to Antwerp, and to his old quarters at 
Plankenfelt’s. He had scarcely arrived when the news came 
that a whale had been cast on shore in Zealand, and 
he at once hurried off to see it. On his voyage he had a 
narrow escape from shipwreck, which he describes in 
interesting detail in his journal. 

When he got to his journey’s end he was doomed to 
disappointment, for the whale had been washed away. 

He made many small pictures for presents while at 
Antwerp, and drew many sketches of portraits in his sketch 
book, and also made many sketches from life. 

As spring came, he began to think of home, and pro- 
cured many and valuable presents for his friends in his 
native town, and on Wednesday after Corpus Christi, he 
sent by a wagoner great bales of his goods to Nuremberg, 
and finally, after visiting several places, and many people, 
who received him with marked respect and admiration, he 
set out from Brussels on the 12th of july, 1521, on his 
homeward journey. 

In the Madrid Museum is a portrait by Durer, painted 
in oil on wood, which is one of his most beautiful and best- 
known portraits. It is the result of patient study and 
careful work, and was undoubtedly done after his return 
home in 1521. 

On his return to Nuremberg he seemed to acquire a 
new art life, and busied himself in painting, drawing, and 
engraving, which added new luster to his fame, and 
perpetuated not only his own name, but the memory of 
many of his most intimate and respected friends as well. 
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The latter part of Durer’s life was full of weariness, 
which his continued sickness had caused; though never, 
apparently, a strong man, he did not at any time spare 
his exertions of either mind or body, and his health was 
undoubtedly impaired by the continued demands upon his 
mental and physical powers, but, beyond a doubt, it was 
the Netherlands journey which planted the seeds of disease 
which carried him off prematurely. 

Durer’s illness did not prevent him from work entirely 
until just before his death, but he was obliged to abstain 
in part from the excitement of social enjoyments and the 
influences appertaining to them. 

No records of his last moments have been made by any 
who were present at his death. 

He died in Passion week, on the 6th day of April, 1528, 
in the fifty-seventh year of his age, and was buried in the 
Frey family vault in the quiet cemetery of St. John, outside 
the city wall. A simple inscription was placed on his 
tombstone, by his friend Perkheimer, who, a few years 
later, was laid to rest in a grave almost beside his friend — 
‘‘even in death,”’ etc. Fig. 36 is a view of Durer’s tomb, 
copied from Jackson’s ‘‘ History of Wood Engraving.”’ 
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. 36. Durer’s Tome. 


He died so suddenly that even his friend Perkheimer 
had not time to hasten to his bedside before his spirit had 
taken flight, and he bewailed his fate at not being allowed 
to be with his most cherished friend at his last moments. 

When death found Durer, he was not occupied in the 
production of art results, but in search for its fundamental 


principles, by which means he hoped to render his last 


days serviceable to his country and to posterity. To this 
end, he devoted himself to collecting and publishing the 
thoughts which had been his constant companions and 
which had grown on him from childhood, and the lessons 
that careful study and long experience had taught him, 
and he has left abundant evidence that he spared no pains 
to keep his brightness untarnished. It was not in his 
latest years that he began his theoretical studies, for he 
speaks of the information he had obtained from a certain 
Jacopo as far back as 1500, and also at this time exhibited 
no little interest in this study. ‘The first book he published 
was the ‘Instructions in Mensuration, with compass and 
rule, in lines, planes and solids, compiled by Albert Durer, 
and printed with illustrations, for the use of all lovers of 
art, in the year 1525.”’ 

It consists of a course of lectures in geometry, as an 


’ He explains in the 


appendix to ‘ Euclid’s Elements.’ 
preface that those who understand Euclid had no need of 
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‘*the following written things,’’ for they are only written 
for the young, and those who had no one to instruct them 
carefully. In his dedication, he remarks that many young 
painters grow up without a knowledge of the art of men- 
suration, though it is the foundation of all painting. He 
illustrates this book profusely with explanatory wood cuts, 
‘*for,’’ said he, ‘‘ anything which you see is more credible . | 
than what you hear, but when it is both seen and heard we 
comprehend it more perfectly, and it remains with us more 
durably; therefore, I will construct this work so that people 
may be able to much better keep it in memory.’’ 

In it, he describes an instrument which he invented for 
taking portraits by rule, to assist those who were not sure 
of the accuracy of their drawings. In 1538, a second 
edition was printed, with additional wood cuts from 
Durer’s collection, and several editions of the Latin trans- 
lation have since appeared. 

In 1527, Durer made his appearance as a writer on the 
art of fortification, in a book entitled ‘‘ Instructions in 
Fortifying Cities, Castles and Towns.’’ It is dedicated to 
Ferdinand I, from whose grandfather, Maximilian, he 


received so many marks of favor. 

The work is divided into six parts. ‘The first three 
contain plans for building bastions; the fourth treats on 
castles ; the fifth, of forts to command a pass; the sixth 
exhibits the method of rendering open towns secure. 
The work is illustrated with excellent wood cuts, among 
which, on the title page, appears the arms of King 





Ferdinand. 

Durer’s theories, while not universally accepted, found 
many firm supporters. Some of the fortifications of Stras- 
burg were built according to his instructions. The cele- 
brated architect, Daniel Spechlen, adopted his ideas, and 
made them the basis of his system of fortifications, which 
has been generally recognized by all German engineers. 
A Latin translation of his book, by Camerarius, appeared 
in Paris, in 1535, and a copy of the original, at Arnheim, 
in 1603. 

In 1823, an edition with valuable commentary was 
published at Berlin, and a translation into French appeared 
in Paris in 1870. 

At the same time Durer published his book on fortifi- 
cations, he executed the wonderful wood cut which is 
sometimes called ‘‘ Durer’s Vienna.’’ It represents a 
fortified town being besieged, and is not only illustrative of 
his theory, but of great value as a work of art as well. 

The above are the only two out of one hundred and 
fifty books and pamphlets which, Camerarius assures us, | 
Durer wrote, and which were fully prepared during his life. | 

Many other of Durer’s works have been published since | 
his death. 

The work of the greatest importance, however, is one 
that evidently occupied his mind for many years, and 
seems to have been inspired by Perkheimer, to whom it 
was dedicated. The title runs thus: 
Herein are contained four books of human proportion invented 
and described by Albrecht Durer of Nuremberg, for the use of all who 
love the art. MDXXVIII. 

The author lived only to see the first book in press. 
The inscription on the manuscript in the Dresden Library, 
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1523, at Nuremberg, ‘‘ This is Albert Durer’s first book 
which he himself has made,”’ is a proof that it was written 


| earlier than the other books, and some of the sketches date 


back to 1500. The entire work was published after his 
death, under the editorship of Perkheimer. 

This was an entirely original treatise by Durer, and 
that it was appreciated in its day is manifest by the 
numerous editions and translations which appeared. ‘The 
Latin one by Camerarius, 1532-34, is most interesting, 
from the biographical sketch in the preface, which was also 
translated into Italian and Spanish. 

A French translation appeared in Paris in 1557, and a 
Dutch translation in 1662, and a curious English version 
appeared in London in 1666, called ‘‘ A Durer Revived, 
or a Book of Drawing, Washing, or Coloring of Maps and 
Prints.”’ 

Durer’s energy and fertility of imagination seems 
inexhaustive, as material, memorandums, manuscripts and 
sketches for many other important works were found 
among his effects. His sudden death deprived the world 
of many books of valuable information and instruction. 
His life and energy was devoted to giving the world the 
knowledge of long experience and deep study. 

It is chiefly in Durer’s engravings that we get an insight 
into the depths of his character and conceptive powers. 
Perfect in detail, and marvelous in execution, each one 
conveys a lesson often too deep for the ordinary com- 
prehension. 

Humble and faithful in his search after good, he was 
rewarded by revelations which he strove to communicate 
to the world through his artistic powers; and thus the 
intuitive powers of the greatest artist of his day were 
employed for the elevation and enlightenment of the world 
even in his last moments. 

With the death of Durer ended the earthly career of 
the greatest benefactor of art of his day, but his memory 
is indelibly engraved on the hearts of his friends, the lovers 
of art, and the world in general, and his works remain as 
a living monument of his fame. Among the works tending 
to perpetuate his memory is Fig. 37, reduced from the 
vignette on the title page of the ‘‘ Great Passion.”’ 
















Fic. 37. Crist Mockep. 


This is only a preface to the illustrations that follow in 
this noted work, and exhibits an idea of his power of con- 
ception and execution. ie 
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A little personal remembrance of Durer will not here 


be amiss. 
A fanciful shield is on the pun 


of the name ‘‘ Durer,’’ Thurer, 
Thor, a door; but there are no 
initials within the door to iden- 
tify it with the painter him- 
self, whose bearings, as shown 





in Fig. 39, 
were three 
escutcheons | 
on a field of | 
SuieLp oF Arms oF THE Durers, blue, grant- 

DATED 1523. ed by the 
emperor, according to Van Mander, 
and engraved by H. S. Beham. An- 
other instance of this shield being 
applied to Albert is on the portrait 
bearing date of 1527. 


DureER SHIELD, 1535. 


Fig. 40 is a reduced copy of his own portrait, perhaps | 
the last drawing that he made on wood, and is un- | 


doubtedly a good likeness of the great artist. The size 


of the original is eleven and three-eighths inches high by 


ten inches wide. According to Burtsch, the earliest impres- | 
sions have not the arms and mark, but are inscribed above | 


the border at the top ‘‘ Albrecht Durer’s Counterfeit.’’ 
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ALBRECHT DuRER’S COUNTERFEIT, 


It would seem that the block had been preserved many 
years, for Jackson refers to an impression taken on com- 
paratively modern paper, which bears evidence that the 
block had been much worm-eaten at the time this impres- 
sion was taken. This portrait is supposed to have been 
engraved after Durer’s death. From 1522 to 1528, the 
year of his death, Durer seems to have almost entirely given 
up the practice of drawing on wood, as there are only three 
cuts with his mark containing a date between these years ; 
they are his own arms or crest, dated 1523, shown in Fig. 
41, his own portrait, 1527, Fig. 40, and the siege of a 
fortified city, dated 1527. 

Fig. 41 is also a pun on the name Durer, Thurer, Thor, 


motley, all considered within the definition of court fool. 
Here, a negro’s head with two wings is the crest. In 
Beham’s print, a negro head with two antlers. This Durer 
shield as a pun was doubtless the invention of Albert. 


1471. 
1486. 
1490. 
1492. 
1404. 
1494. 
1502. 








Fic. 41. Durer’s ARMS or Crest. 


DURER’S CHRONOLOGY. 


Born at Nuremberg, May at. 
Apprenticed to Wolgemuth. 
Started on his Wandershaft. 
Went to Colmar. 

Returned from his Wandershaft. 
Married Agnes Frey, July 14. 
His father died, September 20. 





| and prosperity. 





1505. Went to Venice. 

1509. Purchased a house at Nuremberg. 

1514. His mother died, May 17. 

1518. Visited Augsburg. 

1520. Set out for the Netherlands, passing through 


| and making short stays at many places on the route. 


1521. In Antwerp, Bruges,and Ghent. Left Brussels 
to return to Nuremberg, July 12. 
1528. Died at Nuremberg, April 6. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
BY HUGH WALLACE, 

VERY city has its own particular history, and has 
4 been favored, more or less, with certain circumstances 
which have contributed to its significance, development 
The city of San Francisco is no exception 
to this rule. Its history is unique, and has probably no 
parallel on the face of the earth. Although young in 
years, she has already achieved a prominence in the history 


| of the United States and of the world which is distinctly 
| her own and cannot be accredited to any other city in the 


American confederation. 
Everyone is conversant with the Spanish antecedents 


| of the state of California and, we apprehend, of her sub- 
| duction from that power by her Mexican seceders, and 
| again, in turn, by the triumph of arms, her becoming 


| al ae 2 
Door; it means also a fool, a blackamoor, a dwarf, and a | part and parcel of the United States, as the result of the 





- 
(34 
The early history of the country evinced 
Lethargy was paramount and 


Mexican war. 
no progress whatever. 
reigned supreme for ages with all sections of the people. 
Her rulers were therefore nurtured in sloth and steeped in 
ignorance, and as a consequence the people continued to 
follow in their wane. Their religious bigotry and intoler- 
ance also played a formidable part in their history, and their 
credulity and adhesion to certain forms of worship were a 
source of weakness to their national character. They had 
no regular occupations; their incessant political broils 
were, no doubt, captivating to the Spanish heart, yet they 
were, in their nature and effect, both barbarous and 
degrading, for they partook largely of that martial spirit 
which never fails to sever friendships and foment perpetual 
strife. The elements, therefore, of peace and progress 
were at a serious discount; following the huntsman’s craft, 
giving rigid attention to their religicus rites and the dog- 
mas of Roman Catholicism, as they were then practiced 
and understood, constituted the story of their daily lives. 

It was in this bellicose condition that the country 
remained for ages, and it was not until the advent and 
inauguration of the symbols and activity of the American 
eagle that the “rattling of the dry bones’’ put a new com- 
plexion on the affairs of California. 

Of course it should not be forgotten here that the 
gold find of 1849 was of great benefit to the country. 
It attracted the attention of the civilized world, and 
brought thousands in search of the coveted treasure. It 
was thus that the country was peopled by a thrifty and 
determined race, and it was thus that the few adobe 
dwellings scattered at wide intervals on the rising hills 
of the bay were in time transformed into the noble city 
of San Francisco. 
of the ‘ pilgrim fathers’’ has been wonderful, and we are 
perhaps more indebted to the mining element than to any 
Mining, especially in the 


The progress made since the landing 


other source for that result. 
neighboring state of Nevada, was for a time very successful, 
and the miners always repaired to San Francisco, as 
their only presentable market, to make their purchases 
and convert their nuggets into currency. It was thus, 
from the start, made a mercantile emporium, and has ever 
since maintained that steady progress which the growth 
and onward tendencies of the country demanded. That 
‘*’tis easier to make a fortune than to keep it’’ is agreed, 
but the money kings of the Golden City, as a rule, have 
ever managed to clinch this sentence successfully at both 
ends, and even increase their capital stock as they go 
along. ‘This is the more creditable as they have all risen 
from the ranks, and even now control and successfully 
conduct some of the largest railway, banking and com- 
mercial enterprises in the world. It was from them and 
through them that the city has made such gigantic strides. 
It was but yesterday that a few illiterate fishermen, scat- 
tered promiscuously on her banks, were her only citizens ; 
now she is a city with two hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants, and has become the favored rendezvous of all 
eastern tourists. The most noted citizens of the earth 
have done her honor, and stood aghast and looked with 
amazement on her luxuriant palaces. Her hotels are the 
grandest and finest in the world, her educational institu- 
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tions and teachers are not surpassed within the radius of 
classic old England, her numerous churches betoken the 
affections of her people in matters of religious belief, and 
the ringing eloquence of her divines are but intonations 
of earnestness from a grateful and devoted people. 

Her banking institutions, which have risen from the 
dust, are established on the national basis, and conducted 
with experience, and on the most conservative principles ; 
her merchant princes, reveling in their wealth and grandeur, 
are noted for their probity and enterprise, their honor and 
moral worth. Nor is this all. Her natural position, in 
the bosom of the Pacific ocean, is the key for trade with 
the great eastern empires, and has induced the promoters 
of her mercantile marine to do battle with English enter- 
prise and to successfully compete for the trade of India 
and Japan and the Chinese empire. The Australian 
colonies, southern Mexico, the Hawaiian Islands and the 
republics of the South American continent will yet fall 
into line and come within their victorious grasp. The 
exchange of commodities with these countries and the 
states of the Pacific coast will be of vast importance to 
San Francisco; her tonnage and wealth will vastly 
increase, and her reputation as being one of the leading 
ports of the world will be well established. 

Nor should her facilities and ability to compete with 
the eastern markets, even, of our own land be forgotten. 
The trunk lines of the Central and Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific railroads can and do make perfect con- 
nections with ships from all parts of the world, and this 
can be successfully done, even as against New York, 
Boston and the larger cities of the East. And again, let 
it be held in remembrance that because of the beautiful, 
open and uniform climate of the Pacific, the port of 
San Francisco, unlike, for the most part, the frozen 
ports of the East in winter, is always open for busi- 
ness, and thus ready to meet any emergency at all 
seasons of the year. 

But all the while, the city of the friars and monks of 
old has been repeatedly transformed, has grown from an 
acorn to a sapling, and then to a mighty tree; but let it be 
remembered that there is another agency that has been 
one of its fundamental helps, and which, from its poten- 
tial character, cannot, must not, shall not be forgotten. 
The Press has been the modeler, the builder, and, if you 
will, the architect of the city. It has sifted the wheat 
from the chaff, and the dross from the pure gold, and, in 
its wrangling for truth and the sovereignty of law and the 
suppression of all that is wrong, has so fashioned the 
minds of men, and led them from the lowly walks of life 
to be leaders in the arts of industry and peace. The 
Press, indeed, has been a mighty engine; it has crushed 
the will-power of the tyrant and set the captive free, and 
in the city of San Francisco has repeatedly purified and 
regenerated society, and by virtue of its inborn right has 
established law and order on the principles of rectitude 
and eternal justice. 

As to the future of San Francisco no one can predict ; 
that it will be great no one will venture to deny, and that 
she will yet play an important and commanding part in 
the history of our own country and of the world is certain, 
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Written for ‘tHE INLAND PRINTER. 
AS TO SIGNATURES. 
BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 

oe issue of a contemporary of THE INLAND 
PRINTER contained a timely article upon this subject 
—not signatures as referring to making up or presswork, 
but signatures appended to and claiming the authorship 

of articles published in editorial columns. 
The time has been when editor or proprietor was the 
most czarish of autocrats, and from his decision there was 


no appeal. Hidden in his den, he, spider-like, meshed all 


possible of impecunious author-flies, and grew plethoric in 
pocket and obese in person upon the brilliancy of their 


brains. From the patient industry, genius, learning and 
research of others, he acquired unearned reputation, 
place and power, while the one justly deserving it literally 
sank down to the grave ‘‘ unhonored and unsung.”’ 

There never was, never can be, any justice in the 
arrangement. No matter how many days of toil may be 
required to clearly, statistically and concisely discuss a 
given subject, the author gets nothing of credit, the 
nominal editor all, save, perhaps, with those ‘‘ behind the 
scenes.’’ He, the editor, parades himself before the 
public with an ‘Iam Sir Oracle, and, when I ope my 
lips let no dog bark’’ air, and wins the cheap glory of 
applause. 

According to the verbose Boswell, Samuel Johnson 
once sagely remarked, ‘‘Sir, your levelers wish to level 
down as far as themselves ; but they cannot bear leveling wf 
to themselves,’’ and the statement has been especially true 
of editors and press writers. When this realistic piracy first 
obtained a foothold would be difficult to determine, and is 
now of no moment. The fact remains patent. It has and 
does exist. Writers have been leveled down and editors 
up. Impecuniosity, sickness, the cry for bread from loved 
and dependent lips has forced many a poor and gifted 
author to sell (and at the rate fixed by others) the most 
priceless gift of the Good Master — brains. Thus editors 
and proprietors have purchased, dunces gained the reputa- 
tion of smartness, dullness come to be regarded as wits, the 


unlettered strutted around in the borrowed plumes of | 


education. 

The fiction has long been an open one, not only to the 
initiated, but to the thinking, and why should it be longer 
indulged in? All of newspaperdom knows that the 
‘¢editor-in-chief’’ rarely puts pen to paper, simply reads, 
curtails and changes according to his peculiar idiosyncrasy, 
or the interest and policy of the publication. But the 
masses, ignorant of the working of the editorial machinery, 
still fancy him the most learned and favored of mortals, 
and seriously ponder the problem how one small head can 
by any physical or mental possibility carry all he knows. 

If, at any time, there existed a necessity for the rule 
(which has grown into a debasing and pernicious one), the 
day has long since passed. The light that has dissipated 
the foulness and darkness of so many places has penetrated 
even to the innermost sanctum, and thought, electric and 
powerful, is no longer believed to result from the mastery 


and majesty of a single brain; the arguments unanswer- | 
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questions and denies (cui dono 7?) the fame of Shakespeare, 


| and would level his monument to the dust, can no longer 


be blinded ; the whispering gallery of the printing-office 
has become a universal telephone, and the public obtru- 
sively inquisitive. Why, then, not give to the world the 
name of the author in connection with the published 
article when the bubble of secrecy has been pricked and 
the lacquer rubbed away ? 

‘** There are two sides to this question,’’ interjects the 
editor, ‘‘and you reason from your single standpoint.”’ 
True, O king, but are not your reasons for the denial of 
individual rights ‘‘ proof strong as holy writ’’ that you are 
endeavoring to bolster up a tottering cause? Let us brush 
away the cobwebs of self-adulation and aggrandizement 
and look at the matter through the lenses of common 
sense and justice. 

‘When you pay for an article it becomes yours,’’ you 
assert. Granted; though only to a certain extent. In 
the olden days when the barter and sale of human chattels 
was held not only legal by the laws of earth, but sanc- 
tioned by Heaven, the purchaser acquired title to the 
purchased. To the body, yes; but the soul was an 
intangible essence for which no deed could be executed or 
bill of sale given. When you purchase story or poem or 
essay, you do so with the name of the author affixed, the 
soul along with the body, do you not? Most certainly 
you do, and plume yourself upon having secured a valuable 
contributor, that the magic of his or her name will swell 
your subscription list and in various ways bring grist to 
your mill. Andas you pay for the article (according to 
your theory in other matters) you gain a fee-simple title, 
when, in reality, you acquire one just as much and no 
more than you do with those gracing, illuminating and 
rendering interesting and valuable the editorial columns. 
To assert that it is right and proper to ignore authorship 
in one case more than another, is very questionable reason- 
ing. If purchase gives absolute control in any, it does in 
all cases, and the bald fact is that self-interest underlies 
and governs every conclusion of publication. 

It is the 
covering up and keeping down, the hiding of the light 
under your bushel of the talent that, if widely known, 
would command recognition from the general public and 


place it in a position to demand a just reward, a fair 


And there is another potent consideration. 


guid pro quo for the services rendered and the value of the 
article produced. 

This end can never be attained as long as signatures 
are ruthlessly cut off, denied the publishing, and the author 
remains at least comparatively unknown. ‘The policy of 
the publisher, then, is to keep back reputation, in order to 
keep down prices, and as long as he is ‘sole arbiter of 
fate,’’ he can regulate them, as he does demand in the 
sub rosa style of authorship, and no one can say him nay 
until the height has been gained that very few attain, and 
one is in a position to dictate his own terms. 

Yet there is a broader and better view of the matter ; 
one that would be beneficial to editor and publisher, and 
would contain more of equity to the author. With name 
given to the world, the result would, unquestionably, be 


able from a single will-power, The literary skepticism that | better work, be an incentive to produce it, be a guarantee 
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of truth, of good faith; a bond given, as it were, against 
slander or statements highly colored and garbled by indi- 
vidual prejudice or bitterness. With his name signed, 
the author necessarily assumes all of responsibility, and 
becomes not only morally, but legally liable for any 
injurious statement he may make, or news so formulated 
as to work wrong to the reputation of another. And the 
outcome of this would be cleaner literature and a purer 
press, for there would be far more of hesitation than now 
in wholesale denunciation, loose fabrications, sensational 
description, suggestive hints of immorality than cold facts 
would sustain. 

This alone would seem a sufficient reason for a change 
in the present custom —the giving publicity to the indi- 
viduality of the author and not permitting, nay, more, 
requiring, him to hide behind editorial bulwarks, firing 
random shots and indulging in guerrilla warfare. It would 
locate and emphasize any blame where it rightly belonged, 
and relieve editor and proprietor from unjust stigma and 
the promiscuous fathering of sins of which they were 
innocent. And, still further, more directly to the main 
purpose for which the majority of publications are issued— 
the making of money—it would save the many dollars 
forced to be expended in defense of slander suits and from 
being mulcted in damages. 

Of course, one cannot fail to recognize the shrinking 
and dwarfing that would follow as a natural sequence to 
editorial oneness, dignity and grandness, and that it might 
be severely galling to his pride and the exalted opinion he 
has of himself, and which he fancies perchance others 
have. Placing him in his true position, he would be 
weighed, tested and judged at his actual value, and modest 
merit would receive its due—his own or his corps of 
writers. Thus, the winnowing would include editor as well 
as author, and the end would certainly justify the means in 
the elevation of publications toward the high plane to 
which they have a just right, and should proudly occupy. 

In the practical and discriminating working of this 
system would be found the elucidation of the problem of 
the survival of the fittest, the domination of the strongest 
and best minds; and the spur that urged the author to 
increased, nobler, and more valuable effort, would prick 
also the side of the editor and force him to ‘‘ keep the 
pace’’ or be sadly and shamefully distanced in the race. 
No longer could he reach out with indolent fingers and 
pluck the laurels others have fairly won, to weave into a 
crown for his own brow; he would be forced to win the 
motto before he would deign to blazon it upon his shield ; 
would never dare to boast of the brandishment of the battle- 
ax and sword of a mental Richard, until he had acquired 
the strength and skill to wield them; would never, at least 
by insinuation or reticence, permit the reading public to 
believe him the great depository of logic, learning, law, 
science, and profound statesmanship. 

Thus the elimination would follow in their ranks as in 
that of authorship, the standing of the press be improved, 
and its influence extended and made more powerful for 
good. 

And this readers and patrons have a right to demand. 
They will ever seek for the inevitable best. Without their 








friendly aid there would be no publication. They supply 
the means, and publishers live upon the breath of their 
favor. They are the ones to be pleased, and care not a 
fig about the editorial smile or frown. The day for that 
has ceased. The ‘‘ molders of public opinion ’’ have ‘lost 
their grip’’ in a great measure, and the prestige of authors 
becomes greater, the value of their names more and more 
acknowledged. In the multiplicity of minds, truth, fact 
and forecast has taken a wider scope, and learning explores 
a wider field. The long, heavy, double-leaded ‘‘ leaders ”’ 
have been fairly driven from the field by the light artillery 
of the paragraph army. Given the cause, and the conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the effect is quickly decided, and 
that without the filtering through thick strata of editorial 
gravel and charcoal. The age is practical as it is high- 
pressure. Reading is done on the run by business men, 
and the words of the many, properly indorsed by their 
signatures, have immensely greater weight than if given as 
those of one. 

We would not detract in the least from the status of the 
editor. He has his place, and it is a high one—so high 
that he should be above the littleness of claiming, even by 
implication, the thoughts of another. Cool-headed and 
clear-minded, he should weigh, analyze, correct, if neces- 
sary, polish, if demanded, give point and emphasis, if 
required, to the thoughts dipped from inkstands not his 
own. This is his prerogative, his duty. He owes it to the 
public, to his paper, to himself, and it requires great tact 
to successfully accomplish and rare discretion to keep 
unbiased and uninfluenced by sordid or jealous motives. 
But when his task is done he should give the name of the 
author and permit him to wear the spurs he has won. 

This course would relieve the editor of responsibility 
that cannot but be irksome, and place the author directly 
upon trial before a jury of the public, and a verdict given 
from which there can be no appeal—beyond which there 
is no high court for the correction of errors. And in this 
respect one would surmise, viewing the matter from the 
standpoint of authorship, that they would gladly hail the 
day of their release and do all within their power to speed 
its coming. It would much lighten their labors and 
increase the mental mine upon which they could depend, 
for there are authors and authors who sternly refrain from 
having their wealth of erudition placed in ‘‘ cold type’’ 
when another is to reap the harvest. 

Perhaps the bright day for authors has not yet arrived ; 
but it is dawning, is not very distant, cannot be, if there 
is aught of truth in the signs of the times. To the hoped- 
for end the leaven was placed in the journalistic meal long 
since, and is silently, but surely, doing its work. Not a 
few in our own country have recognized its justice, the 
powerful influence it will exercise, the impetus it will give 
to publication. Take the long roll of honor of authors 
and reflect upon the glory that would shine as a halo 
around your editorial head could you but announce them 
as writers for your columns. ‘Take the names of those 
great upon the bench, and it would make your editorial 
blood tingle with pleasure could you parade them as con- 
tributors upon jurisprudence, commercial, financial and 
international law. Assure the public that the men who 
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have solved the secrets of the stars, and wrenched from 
their hiding places the hidden mysteries of the earth, would 
give their knowledge to the world only through the columns 
of your paper, and the subscription list would swell to 
enormous proportions. Convince those who live upon 
melody that the most gifted musicians would breathe 
through your newspaper lungs alone the sweetness and 
beauty and glory that is ‘‘born in heaven, and whose 
vibrations are eternal,’’ and fortune awaits your ingather- 
ing. Beat it into the heads of the worshipers at the 
golden shrine in Wall street and its lesser altars throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, that the ‘‘ money kings”’ 
will give you, authenticated by their signatures, the wis- 
dom of their experience, and you may safely order ad Z6- 
ttum of typefoundry and press manufacturer. In short, 
secure the services of high-renowned and _ justly-famed 
specialists in every branch, and immense popularity will 
follow your enterprise, and the fable of Midas become 
more than a myth. 

But it must always be remembered that this magic suc- 
cess depends upon the names of others—not a single one, 
even if honored with an editorial crown. As we have 


already intimated, and, we believe, demonstrated to the 
unprejudiced, the time when the pleasant fiction of one 
brain usurping all the learning and genius and brilliancy 
has dwindled into nothingness, and the armor of the editor 
painfully broken open and permitting the public to see the 


true heart beating within. 

Why, then, continue the practice when it cannot bring 
anything of credit? France, chivalric, if unstable, and 
often rashly impulsive, long since took the initiative in 
this matter. The stars and stripes should not be outdone 
by the tri-color in this regard, or the guild of authorship 
upon this side of the Atlantic be compelled to make mer- 
chandise of their brains unhonored, any more than any 
other nation of thinkers, students and scholars. 

Is the argument one-sided? Has not the arrangement 
always been? Was there ever any equity in denying 
authors the publicity of their names, in robbing them of 
just credit for labor and learning? Can the golden rule 
be so twistéd as to make it ever a cap “‘I’’ and a lower- 
cae “a? 

Be just, be generous, most high cardinals of editors. 
You can afford it, and the investment will pay. The guild 
of authors is large and powerful, is daily becoming more 
so. Acknowledging your rights, they ask theirs. And 
they are backed by the public, who have grown weary of 
pretense and recognize the truth that 


“‘ Not they alone work faithfully who labor 
On the dull, dusty thoroughfare of life : 
The truthful pen can vanquish when the saber 
Is useless in the strife. 


“In cloistered gloom the quiet man of letters, 
Launching his thoughts like arrows from a bow, 
Oft strikes the traitor and his base abettors, 
Bringing their grandeur low. 


« Armed with a scroll, the birds of evil omen 
That curse a country, he can scare away ; 
Or in the wake of error marshal foemen 
Impatient for the fray.” 
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PHOTO-ZINCOTYPY AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING METHODS FOR THE 
PRINTING-PRESS. 

The 


reproduction of line drawings is executed easily and securely by the 


In place of wood cuts, photo-zincotypes are very often used. 


well-known methods of the photographic zine etching, which offers 
no difficulties so long as half tones are not to be reproduced. For the 
production of photo-zincotypes, the transfer process with chrome gela- 
tine or chrome albumen paper takes place, after the well-known 
method. 

Some large houses use the asphaltum method, which gives greater 
sharpness of the fine lines. In the production of the asphaltum solu- 
tions, great improvements have been made lately. Husnik dissolves 
the asphaltum in rectified oil of turpentine to a thick liquid, requiring 
several days. With stirring, three to four times the volume of ether 
is added; a dough-like precipitate separates, which, after twenty-four 
hours, is washed with ether and then dried. The dry asphaltum is 
dissolved in pure benzole, free from any water, and mixed with 1.5 per 
cent of Venice turpentine to make the coating more flexible. 

The zinc plates are coated with a thin asphaltum coating, and 
Oil of 


turpentine serves as the developer. As soon as the picture is developed, 


exposed in the sun under a drawing from ten to sixty minutes. 


benzole is poured over the same without hesitation, and after draining 
it is washed with water. The dried zinc plate is etched as usual. 

The production of photo-zincotypes in half tones, which can be 
printed in the printing-press, is of the greatest importance for book 
illustrations. A short description might be appropriate, the many views 
about the manner of their production not being very clear. ‘The idea 
of producing photographic reliefs by dividing the picture into lines and 
dots is an old one, It is the intention to have the dots compose 
surfaces in the deep shadows, while in the half tones the black dots 
are separated by white lines. The picture surface consists, so to speak, 
of a grain, which represents by its more or less close arrangement the 
half tones, without any actual half tones existing. Meisenbach, of 
Munich; Angerer and Goschl, of Vienna, and the Military Geographic 
Institution, deserve particular mention in this direction. 

The heliogravure, or the production of cupper printing plates by 
way of photography, is done by etching or the galvanoplastic process. 
Both processes are based upon the works of Poitevin and Woodbury 
of more than twenty years ago. The helio-engraving by etching was 
brought to a high degree of completion by Klic, of Vienna, in 1883. 
The process was sold to some persons, and was kept strictly secret, so 
that it has only become known recently. In Volkmer’s * Technik of 
the Reproduction of Military Maps” (1885), we find communications 
referring to it which have been obtained by practical observations in 
the Austrian Military Geographic Institution. The process is as 
follows: A copper plate is dusted over with asphaltum powder, to pro- 
duce a grain when afterward etched. After this a glue (gelatine) 
picture is put on the copperplate by transfer (like the carbon process). 
This tender glue relief is etched into the copper with chloride of iron 
solution of 1.3 sp. gr. After this, the gelatine film is hardened by the 
action of the chloride of iron, and is finally gradually penetrated, and 
etches by the small excess of water in it. ‘The picture obtained in the 
beginning is monotonous. By rolling in with heavy ink the finest 
tones are covered, the deeper ones remain open, and can be etched 
afterward. Such plates print very delicately, and are durable when 
steeled, being capable of furnishing over 1,000 copies, as seen by the 
writer. 

In the Imperial Military Geographic Institution, of Vienna, the 
heliographic copperplates (for maps, etc.) are produced by way of the 
galvanoplastic method, by converting a gelatine relief into copper. 
The galvanic current is produced with a dynamo machine of Captain 
Von Huble. The plates to be treated are inserted one behind the 
other, giving more uniform copper deposits than when placed side by 
side. 

Colored lichtdrucks are at present mostly made with the aid of 
retouchers and draftsmen. The process executed by J. Lowy, of 
Vienna, approaches nearest to that of a genuine photographic picture. 
From the original or negative, stopped out by retouching, leaving open 
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only those parts which are intended to print yellow, for instance, a 
photo-lithographic plate is taken. In a similar manner a plate is made 
The colored picture so obtained (chromo-lithography } 


This. is obtained by final reprinting of the chromo- 


for blue, etc. 
lacks softness. 
lithograph with a lichtdruck plate in half tone, which prints over the 
picture all those colors which give the picture its finish, the picture 
thereby gaining in fine half tones. 

Troitzsch, of Berlin, prints the picture upon the stone by way of 
lichtdruck, and this serves as a base for the colorist. Hosch, of Berlin, 
produces color-plates with the aid of photography and painting. He 
prints the several colored pictures, not from stone, but from lichtdruck 
plates. 

These plates, of course, will wear off pretty soon, and give less 
uniformity than the stone; but a smaller number of color-plates are 
sufficient, while in chromo-lithography seldom less than twenty are used. 

Photo-zincotypes in Colors.—Angerer and Goschl, of Vienna, pro- 
duce, by a new process, colored prints, so-called ‘‘ photo-chromotypes,”’ 
The principle which is applied 

At first, photo-lithographs are 


which are made in the printing-press. 

here is similar to the colored lichtdruck. 
made from the picture to be multiplied, which serve to some extent as 
copies for the draftsman. The latter works up only such parts which 
are to be yellow; upon a second sheet those only which are intended 
for blue, and soon. Negatives are produced which show only a picture 
of the blue parts, others for yellow, red, etc. 
zinc printing-plates are etched in half tone, and the rest of the manipu- 


From these negatives, 


lation is the same as the fitting of the several color-stones in chromo- 
lithography. 

Many newspapers, for instance, the Mewe L/lustrirte Zeitung, are 
furnished with these color prints.—Anthony’s Photo. Bulletin. 


CHINESE NEWSPAPERS. 


The majority of the Chinese merchants and business men in this 
city, as well as their clerks and bookkeepers, can read and write the 
English language, and quite a number of them are subscribers to the 
daily papers. 

That those, however, who are not so gifted may have an opportunity 
of knowing what is transpiring in the busy world, there are at the 
present time four newspapers printed in Chinese characters regularly 
published in San Francisco. They are all issued weekly and have an 
average circulation of two thousand five hundred copies. 

‘The majority of these papers are sent into the interior of this state, 
to Washington Territory, British Columbia and the Sandwich Islands. 
Only about one-fifth of the whole number is taken in this city. The 
subscription price of each is $2.50 per annum, delivered by carriers in 
the city, and $5 a year if sent through the mails to the country or 
abroad. 

The oldest paper of the quartet is the Aecovder, published by Mun 
Kee & Co, It has been in existence eighteen years, and has a subscrip- 
tion list of five hundred and thirty, of which eighty are delivered in the 
city and the remainder mailed to the interior. Mun Kee, its first editor 
and proprietor, made a fortune out of the Recorder. Selling out three 
years ago, he returned to China to spend his declining years. 

The Oriental is published by Wah Kee & Co. It has been in 
existence five years, and has a circulation of about four hundred. 

The Weekly Occidental is now in its fourth year, and Horn Hong & 


’ 


Co., its proprietors, claim that it is the “live’’ paper and has the 


“largest circulation.’”’ It has two hundred city subscribers and eight 
hundred in the country, Cum Shoo, its translator and reporter, is well 
educated in English and Chinese, and nothing of interest occurs in the 
Chinese quarter that he does not report for the paper which he repre- 
sents. 

The American and Chinese Commercial News, the latest aspirant 
for journalistic honors among the Chinese, was started by Suey Kee & 
Co. a little over three years ago. Its proprietors intended to revolu- 
tionize the Chinese newspaper business in this city, and engaged a 
large staff of 
large as their ideas, and a year ago they gracefully retired—bank- 


reporters, etc. Their purse, however, was not as 


The present proprietors now have the paper on a_ paying 
The title of the 


rupt. 
basis, and claim a circulation of seven hundred, 
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paper is printed in old Roman text, and above it is a representation 
of a flaming dragon. 

The staff of a Chinese newspaper consists usually of four persons, 
namely: an editor, a sub-editor, a translator, and a printer or pressman. 
The editor and the sub-editor are generally the proprietors, and each 
usually edits one-half the paper. 

The translator is a most important person. His duties are to pick 
up news around the Chinese quarters and read carefully the American 
daily papers. From these he culls the market reports, accounts of 
outrages on Chinese, the passage of any laws and ordinances particu- 
larly affecting the Chinese and any other items which he thinks will 
interest his countrymen. These he translates into Chinese characters 
and hands them to the editors for insertion. 

The editors copy the characters so supplied them with the ordinary 
Chinese pen and specially prepared ink on what is called transfer 
The sheet of transfer paper is the same size as the paper to be 

When the editor has his sheet of transfer paper filled with 


paper. 
printed. 
characters his labor is done, and he hands the paper over to the 
printer. 

This functionary has a lithographic stone already prepared, and to 


it he transfers the characters on the paper. After “setting” the ink 
on the stone with nitric acid and gum he is ready for printing. After 


passing a wet sponge over the stone, he rolls over it an ink roller, the 
ink from which only adheres to the written characters. He then lays 
the sheet of paper to be printed on the stone, placing on top of it a 
metal cover. An iron bar is now passed across this cover and 
tightened down by a lever worked by the foot of the operator. ‘The 
frame on which the stone is set is then, by means of a strap and 
pulley worked by the printer, made to slide under the bar its whole 
length. ‘The pressure of the bar on the cover causes the impression of 
the inked characters to be transferred from the stone to the paper. 
The process is repeated until the required number of copies is printed. 
Then the stone is cleaned off and smoothed down, and the characters 
for the other side of the paper are transferred to it, and the printing of 
the other side of the printed sheets commences. One side only of a 
paper can be printed at a time. A smart printer can print one side of 
400 sheets in an ordinary working day. Five working days are 
required to get out an edition of 1,000. 

The papers are printed with black ink on single sheets of thin 
white paper, except at the Chinese New Year, when either red paper 
is used, or the characters are printed in red ink on the ordinary paper, 
red being considered the lucky color among the Chinese. 

The charge for advertisements is regulated by the number of 
characters employed. ‘The price would average about five cents a 
word in English, or $2 for one inch square for one insertion, with a 
reduction for “ads” running for over six months. The advertisements 
generally consist of notices of sailing days of steamers, notices issued 
by the Chinese Six Companies, and prices of sewing machines, lamps, 
firearms, and other commodities which find a ready sale among the 
Chinese. ‘These are inserted by white merchants. 

Lee Fee, the interpreter and translator of the Aecorder, is a 
naturalized Englishman. He was naturalized in Australia, where he 
lived for twenty-one years. Ile was married at the Congregational 
church in Sydney to a young Englishwoman eleven years ago. 
have five children who dress in European costume, and can converse 


in English and Chinese.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


They 


PAPER BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Some very attractive specimens of paper slippers, sandals, and other 
coverings for the feet, a substitute for leather, etc., have been brought 
to notice in London, where their manufacture has been recently under- 


taken. 
in making the upper, which is molded to the desired form and size; 


For this purpose, paper, paper pulp or papier maché is employed 


the sole is made of paper or pasteboard, leather board, or other adapted 
paper material, a union of this sole to the upper being effected by means 
of cement, glue, or other adhesive material; the plan is to have the 
upper creased, embossed or perforated at the instep and sides, so as to 
prevent any breaking or tearing while in use. ‘The sole may be made 
with or without a heel. 
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‘THR LBADING PAPKR HOUSB! 


J.W.BUTILBAR PAPER GO. 








Be pF OK 
(orice 







Nos. 173 & 175 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK OF 


Knight «Templar = Society + Cards 


Now ready, and will be mailed on application. 













Send for our Catalogue before ordering elsewhere. 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY. 


Otto Gas Engine Works, THE IMPROVED 
SCHLEICHER, a & CO., PHILADELPHIA. KEYSTON E Quol N 





Branch Office, 30 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 









A SAFE, 
SIMPLE, 

SENSIBLE 
LOCK-UP. 









A QUICK, 
QUIET, 

QUADRATIC 
LOCK-UP. 


ee — 
€e SE\P'T, © 15,85) 


OVER 18,000 IN USE.== 


























Permanent, Cheap and Durable! 


Made of the Best Tempered Metal, and finished in the best possible manner, 
=very Key warranted. Pronounced by the Craft as 


“The best Quoin extant.” — Fameson & Morse, 162-164 Clark St. 

« Catches the practical printer at first glance.” — Yas. W. Scott, Pub- 
lisher Chicago Herald. 

“More satisfactory to us in all respects than any other metal Quoin 
printing establishments. They have no boiler, and are we have used or seen.” —C. 1/7. Blakely & Co., 68-70 Wabash Ave. 





Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in 


les afe, economical and reliable. . , ; 
eel areal Ask your dealer for the Keystone Quoin. 


SIZES: 1, 2, 4) 7; 10, 15, 25 horsepower. JO H N Mc C O N N E LL & C O. 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 ANY OTHER GAS ENGINE HRI, PA. 


Per Cent, LESS GAS than Vo = PER BRAKE HORSEPOWER. | Sample Chases Furnished Dealers on Application 





BRADNER SMITH & Co. 


Pap & @ | PAPER MAKERS, 


GHIGAGO. 
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| 
Book - tke Kaka ahaa Kaa AK Kk 


F. P. Elliott & Co. Wins P aper 


208 & 210 ‘Blotting - 
Randolph Street, Wapping | 


‘ | Envelopes, Cardboard, Tags, ete. 
Chicago. | es 


OUR NEW LINE 


Manufacturers and Dealers in all | - 
kinds of | OAS O; c D 


( SUPERFINE ) 





+444444444 


oe Pap er FLAT AND RULED. 


tt+ttt+++++ Send for Samples. 























Cuartes T. PucsiFEer. Jepiau P, JorDAn. CHARLES PFaFr. 


A New House, with a Fresh, Clean Stock of Goods. 


—— PSF? 
; FORDAN 
W.O. Tyler Paper Co. & PEABF 


169 & 171 ADAMS STREET, 











MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


GHIGAGO. nh 
All Goods in Stock bought at Panic Prices. The largest 
and most complete stock of all kinds o : P > 
‘mirage | PAPER 


Paper in the country. 


Western Agents for WHITING PAPER CO. Celebrated Superior 
Flats—White, Cream and Colored, and FANCY STATIONERY. db (| (| | 
sulci detain i Car Oard all Enve ODeS 


APPLETON PAPER Co. KAUKAUNA PAPER Co. | 
| WAREHOUSE: 
| 





Gero. R. DICKINSON PAPER Co. RICHMOND PAPER Co. 
L. L. BRowN PAPER Co. CRANE & Co. 5 o 
43, 45, 47 and 49 Federal Street, 
WHITCOMB’S CELEBRATED ENVELOPES, 
AND MANY OTHER MANUFACTURERS. Correspondence Solicited. B O S 3 O N. 


Lithograph Paper, Straw Boards, White & Col’d Bristol, etc. 
Manila Paper, Ruled Papers, Enameled Cover Papers, 


‘Tissue Paper, Seymour Cover Papers, White and Colored China, 


Book Papers, Enameled Book, Red Express, 
White and Colored Print, Tough Check, English Cloth Blotting. W A FOW : E R W ESTER N AG ENT 
151 Monroe St.. CHICAGO. 


Card Board, Crane’s Bristol, 





ALL PRICES ROCK BOTTOM. 
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SANBORN'S NEW PRESS. 


P ANB: yl 
GEO.H.SA enmacig 

NEW YORK’ . 
TMA AB’, Uy 


sm 






























































No. 6 Iron Standing Press. 
(B STYLE) 
THIS IS THE LARGEST SIZE AND LOWEST PRICE No. 6 PRESS EVER BUILT 


It is Strong, Powerful and Well Made. Screw Box is Gun Metal and Rods Wrought Iron. 


Diameter of Screw, 3% inches; Size of Follower, 2114 x 294% inches; Size of Bed between Rods, 214% x29 inches; Greatest Space 
between Bed and Follower, 4 ft. 4 in. Weight, 1,300 lbs. 


Price on Cars at Factory, $90.00. 





GEO. H. SANBORN © SONS, 
69 Beekman St.. NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTORY : 
STANDARD MACHINERY Co., Mystic River, Ct. 
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THE FIRST PRIZE 


GOLD MEDAL 


for best Composition for Printers’ 
Inking Rollers was awarded us at the 
World's Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exhibition, 


New Orleans, La., 1884-5. 





a a a 


JSINGHAM’S 
‘Diamond’ Roller Composition. 


Something entirely new, tough, elastic, possessing great strength and “ tack,” 
and will not crack. Price thirty (30) cents per pound. 





Bm a. STAR COMPOSITION is the best re-casting Composition made. Does not 


shrink, dry up, skin over or crack. It is the most largely used of any made, and is 


especially adapted for color work, or use in dry climates. Price forty (40) cents per pound. 

If you have not used our Compositions, send for samples and compare them with those of 
any other parties’ make. Liberal discounts on large orders. For sale by J. & F. b. Garrett, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; H.L Petouze & Son, Richmond, Va.; and all dealers in Printing Materials 


gencrally. Correspondence solicited. 


BINGHAM, DALEY & O’HARA, 


Manufacturers of Printers Rollers and Composition, 
Nos. 49 and 51 Rose Street, 
NEW YORK. 





The first house in America to engage in the Manufacture of Printers’ Rollers and Compositions. 





THE 


V’S FE 
oe? Rey 


* 


PRINTING-INK 


WORKS. 


e+e 
e 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


710 SANsom Str. PHILADELPHIA. 


27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
66 SHARP ST., BALTIMORE. 


198 CLARK ST., CHICAGO, 


INLAND PRINTER. 


A. BBE Se & CO,, 


TILIA COM WE Estes: 


Map, Photo and: 
Zinc Engravers, 


119 MONROE STREET, 


—AN D— 
2, 4, 6 and 8 CUSTOM HOUSE PLACE, 


CEHTCAGO.- 


aisle se 


OUR SPECIMEN SHEETS OF 


Almanaes and Calendars 








=== oj S— 


Are now ready, and will be sent on application. 











HOWARD IRON WORKS, Burrato, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS, 


BOOK- 


BINDERS 


—AND— 


PAPER- 


MAKERS 


MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 
NO BETTER 
MACHINERY IN 
THE MARKET. 
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162-164 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 
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ESTIMATES FURNISHED. F. L. HURLBUTT, GEO. E. MATTHEWS. 


CHAS. R. WILBER. R. E, POLLOCK. 


GARDEN CITY TYPEFOUNDRY, BUFFALO PRINTING-INK WORKS 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 






MANUFACTURERS OF 






FULL LINES OF BLACK AND COLORED 





Machinery and Material, ?XNc_AND LiTHocrarnic 


Also 
Chicago Stands and Drying Racks 


ewe KS=— 
DeVos’ Pat. Lead and Slug Rack, IN S 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, SeART-..INKS= 
Reglet, Imposing Stones, Ete. . 3 . 





IN NEW AND UNIQUE COLORS. 









Dealers in Srconp-Hanp MAcuHINeErY. 






Importers ot 


“ ry Dayton Street, 
GERMAN INKS AND BRONZES. Office and Factory, 11 and 13 Dayton Stree 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FACTORY: OFFICE & SALESROOMS: 


Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 180 & 182 Monroe St. 


CHICAGO. ALL OUR GOODS ARE GUARANTEED. 
























ag in Established 1804. O'S a MPTLY 


FARMER, [ ITTLE & Co. 


F 
CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. [ PEEOUNDERS 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. YPEFOUNDERS. 
TEWSPAPER OB OFFICE 
DRESSES. OUTFITS. 


OUR f ] > a Cast from the 
BOOK AND PE BEST — ALITY 
NEWSPAPER DUR: 1BLE METAL 
For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXCELLED BY NONE. 


——OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 
FUCHS & LANG’S In JOB, DISPLAY TYP Baad SCR IPTS an € 50 varie ed that we can fit out a 


Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 
Metal Leaf Bronze. 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 
150 PHR LB. | 
- CASES, CABINETS, § TANDS, 
-—— IS THE —— 


Best and Cheapest in the Market for Fine Calendars. | GA LLEYS, a MPOSING * TONES, 


ETC. 








—S=MANUFACTURED BY=>- 


euch & LAW, 


WewYorK & Cuicade A 
A ool 97-101 N.39St. 
BROOKLYN, E.D. 





Printing-Presses, Printing-Inks, Paper Cutters. 






| CHICAGO 


| CHICASRcu.} CHas. B. Ross, Manager. {NR 


154 
| Monroe St. 





EVERY POUND BEARS THE ABOVE LABEL. 
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Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


is & u7 Fifth Ave, CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE 


USED BY THE 








Chicago Tribune, Chicago Times, Chicago Daily News, Chicago Mail, Chicago 
Sun, Chicago Staats Zeitung, A. N. Kellogg Co. (all offices), Sioux City Print- 


ing Company, Western Newspaper Union, St. Paul Globe, St. Paul Dispatch. 


Minneapolis Tribune, Minneapolis Journal, Kansas City Journal, Des Moines 
Register, Des Moines Leader, Bloomington Pantagraph, Dubuque Herald, 
Dubuque Times, Dubuque Telegraph, Quincy Whig, Quincy Herald, Omaha 
Bee, Omaha Herald, Quincy News, Oshkosh Northwestern, Kalamazoo Tele- 


graph, Kalamazoo News, Saginaw Courier, East Saginaw News, and scores of 


other leading papers throughout the country. 


IF YOU CONSULT YOUR BEST INTERESTS YOU WILL 
Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 
WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


BABCOCK PRINTING-PRESSES AND HOWARD IRON WORKS’ 
PAPER CUTTING AND BOOKBINDING MACHINERY. 


DECEPTION WILL NOT WIN. 


CuicaGo, Decembei 2, 1885. 








Messrs. BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER: 
Gents—The present dress of the M/az/ costs us $2,904.14, of which the propor- 
tion furnished by you cost $2,818.43, and the remainder from all other foundries 
$85.71. Very truly yours, 
Tue Hatrroxn-Snowpven Company (per C. A. Snowden) 
Messrs, BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER: Cuicaco, December 2, 1885. 
Dear Sirs—Answering your inquiry of this date, we are using at this time 
about eight thousand pounds of type on the Dazly News, all of which is your manu- 
facture, excepting about three hundred pounds. 
Very truly yours, 
Vicror F. Lawson, Pus_tisHER Cu1caGo DaiLty News. 


SB In view of the evidence contained in above letters we leave the printing 
fraternity to judge respecting the honesty of purpose of the Illinois ‘T'ypefounding 
Company in including the Chicago Daz/y News and Chicago Ma// ina list of papers 
that it pretends to furnish—presumably large buyers of its product. 
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RELIABLE. 


POPULAR BECAUSE 


The attention of Printers is directed to the following specialties, which 


HAVE NO RIVAL and are ABSOLUTELY PERFECT. 





SELF-FEEDING ELM CITY BRONZING PAD. 
TTT (PATENT SEPT. 16, 1884.) 







The Bronze is received in the top, and delivered 
through valves in the center of the fur at bottom, pass- 
ing through a sieve before reaching the paper. The 
supply regulated by thumb-screw at end of pad. It is 
of convenient size, very light, and positively prevents 
all waste, 

Price, large size, 242 by 6b inches, - - $2.50. 
Price, for light work, 2% inches square, 1.50 


““THEY ARE APPROVED OF,”’—I have had repeated 
orders for the Elm City Bronzers, so take it for granted 
they are approved of. Send me forty more.— 7homas 
Hailing, Oxford Printing Works, Cheltenham, 
England, April 11, 1885. 





ELM CITY COUNTING MACHINE. 


Saves both stock and 
time. Repeats automat- 
ically. Can be attached 
to any kind of machine 
where a direct horizontal 
_ or vertical movement is 
to be obtained. 








Counting 100,000, $70.00 
sid 70,000, 8.00 


ELM CITY CARD CUTTER. 

It is so made thata fal 
sheet of cardboard may 
be cut on it with as little 
trouble as any larger ma- 
R chine. ‘There is no other 
> cutter of its size that will 

do this. 
Price, $10.00. 
8@> Send for descrip- 
tion of these and all our 
other goods, 









~~ | 
Manufactured by G. D. R. Hupparp, New Haven, Conn. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


SIMEDEWEND & LEE C0. 


GHIGAGO. 


1 


ATT Itt 
Uli N 


i 
7 





= ight Sizes Manufactured. == 


PRICES ON CARS IN CHICAGO. 
Inside Chase. 


No 
1.—Eighth Medium.............. RS | rey ee $ 5 00 


2.—Eighth Medium.............. BEES. .ck52 BRS) 205 5 00 
3-—Eighth Medium, Large...... eg eae 950. .... 6 oo 
4.—Quarter Medium............. SORES cars ae 6 00 
5.—Quarter Medium, Large..... Ce Sy SP ee B90 .0000 7 00 
6.—Half Medium .......cccccccses LC & | appr SOD isis 8 00 
7.—Half Medium, Large........ 14 X 20% ... 450..... 10 00 
8.—Half Super Royal............14% X 22.... 500..... 10 00 


Fountain—Eighth Med., $25; Quarter Med., $27.50; larger, $30. 
Steam Fixtures, $15. Overhead Steam Fixtures, $15 to $25. 

The 14 x20% and 14% x22 presses are each supplied with one 
wrought iron and two cast iron chases. With every press, we fur- 
nish three chases, six roller stocks, roller mold, gripper and impres- 
sion wrench and brayer, 


For all particulars and terms, address or call on 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
303 & 305 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 
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‘THE INLAND PRINTER, 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
2 TAYLOR BUILDING, MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
H. O. SHEPARD, Pres. - - - - - JOS. PEAKE, 
WM. JOHNSTON, Src’y. 
Eprror1at Orrices, Room 26, 159 LA SALLE St., CHICAGO. 


A. C. CAMERON, Epiror. 


J. B. HULING, - - Business MANAGER. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One dollar and a half per annum in advance; for six months, seventy-five 
cents; single copies, fifteen cents. 

To countries within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum additional. 

Postage stamps are not desirable, but when it is found necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will be issued promptly on the fifteenth of each month, 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Treasurer by postoffice order 
or in currency at our risk, 

THE INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
and printers will confer a great favor on the Editor of this Journal by sending him 
news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, particularly individual 
theories and experiences of practical value. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 





ONE | 


| THREE SIX 
MONTH, 


MONTHS. MONTHS, 





Plain or fancy card 
One-eighth page ..... 2.000. 


WANT COLUMN. 


Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents, Orders for this column must be 
accompanied by cash. 





THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be 
received by the following : 

Cuas. W. Curry, 183 Madison street, Chicago. 

Dominion ‘TyPEFOUNDING Co., Montreal, Canada. 

E. A. STAHLBRODT, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Exo City Printers’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn 

GotpinG & Co., 183 Fort Hill Sq., Boston. 

H. L. Perouze & Son, 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 

J. G. Mencet & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 

Josep MaupLtin, pressroom of W. B. Burford, Indianapolis, Ind. 

L. GRAHAM & Son, 99 Gravier street, New Orleans. 

St. Louis Printers’ Suppty Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 

WELLs B. Sizer, 152 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

W. Merk, 234 East Main street, Rochester, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER, 1886. 


M* G. W. MEDLEY recently published a pamphlet 
on trade depression, in which he states that it is the 
rule in French factories to work seventy-two hours per 
week against fifty-two and a half hours per week in 
England, while English workers receive fifty-eight per 


cent higher wages. Out of a population of 45,000,000 in 
Germany in 1882, there were more than 7,000,000 heads 
of families who had to be exempted from direct taxation 
because their earnings were less than one hundred and 
twenty-one dollars per year, two dollars and thirty-two 
cents per week, or less than thirty-nine cents per day — 
thus affording a splendid market for spring chickens and 
ice cream. Wages are forty-two per cent lower than in 
England, and the hours of labor range from thirteen to 


sixteen daily. 
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HOW TO SECURE AN APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM. 


iz E communication of our correspondent ‘‘T. D. P.”’ 


ggestion 


e 


in our July issue, under the caption of ‘* A Su 
for a Positive Apprenticeship System,’’ has elicited many 
and varied comments. While conceding, as we do, the 
validity of his claim that an urgent need exists for estab- 
lishing a system of indenturing and controlling appren- 
tices, we seriously question the availability or practicability 
of the methods proposed to secure the desired end. ‘The 
evils arising from the present system, or rather lack of 
system, are admitted by all who have given the subject an 
hour’s serious consideration, so that the diversity of opinion 
does not exist on the absolute necessity for a change, but 
as to the best and most feasible methods to be employed 
to secure such change. We have heretofore referred to the 
fact that an apprenticeship system obtained by enactment 
of law, to be thoroughly effective, must be universal in its 
scope and application ; that this result can only be secured 
by national legislation, and that the individual rights of 
the state, or in other words, ‘‘ State Sovereignty,’’ places 
the matter outside the pale of federal jurisdiction. Under 
these circumstances an apprenticeship law for Illinois, even 
if drawn up, as suggested, by No. 16, and passed by legal 
enactment, would prove of little, if any, practical value, for 
two reasons, (1) because under our state constitution such 
law would be required to be general, not specific, in char- 
acter or application, and (2) because so long as no appren- 
ticeship system prevails in adjoining states, its efficacy 
would be virtually #77. In Great Britain, the case is entirely 
different, as a similar law can be consistently made appli- 
cable to the three kingdoms, and enforced by employer, 
employé or guardian alike in Dublin, London or Glasgow, 
as witness the examples cited in our last number, when 
three apprentices, through their parents, secured damages 
of $100 and $8o respectively against Waterlow Brothers & 
Layton, the well-known publishers of London, for failure 
to teach them the printing business in a proper manner, as 
stipulated in their indentures. It is safe to predict that 
this firm has been taught a lesson which it is not likely to 
forget for some time to come, and which will have a 
healthy influence on other employers equally prone to be 
indifferent to their obligations. 

The most feasible and, to our minds, most effective 
method to secure the adoption, recognition and enforce- 
ment of an apprenticeship system, is by and through our 
national and international trade organizations, at least for 
the time being. The promises of legislative candidates are 
too often, like piecrust, made to be broken, and even if 
such a law should ultimately be passed, the likelihood is 
that it would be shorn of its most valuable features, thus 
rendering it practically worthless. But when an organiza- 
tion takes the matter in hand, and throws the necessary 
safeguards around it that time and experience, honesty 
and efficiency demand, makes its application general and 
enforces its provisions in every state and locality where a 
charter has been granted, the probabilities are that our 
lawmakers, on the principle that God helps those who 
help themselves, will offer no objections to second their 
endeavors. 

The moral cowardice, imbecility or neglect of duty 
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which has heretofore characterized the action of the 


International Typographical Union in dealing with this 
important question reflects little credit or honor on its 
deliberations, or the intelligence of its members. We 
have watched its course for a number of years, and have 
been disgusted with its procrastinating, shilly-shally policy, 
and, what is more, we see little reason to hope that its 
future course will be an improvement on the past. We 
repeat, what we have insisted for years, that the presentation 
of a union card should be a guarantee that the holder 
thereof is a qualified workman, able to earn the wages 
demanded, and this state of affairs will never be brought 
about so long as the hide-and-seek policy on the apprentice- 
ship system is pursued by the “International.’’ A bold, 
consistent movement by that body in the right direction 
would command the cordial codperation of the vast 
majority of employers, raise the standard of workmanship, 
and do as much to establish an era of good feeling between 
workman and employer as any agency with which we are 


acquainted. 


HAVE WE REACHED THE END? 

TT\HE development of the art of printing has been so 

great, the improvements so rapid, and the inventions 
pertaining to it so numerous, that those who can remember 
the old hand-lever, tympan, frisket, one-token-an-hour 
press have often forced upon them the conviction that the 
limit has been reached, and that it is a flight of the imagina- 
tion to suppose of anything beyond. 

The doubter says ‘‘aye.’’ He stands upon the borders 
of a veritable wonder-land, and, looking within, fancies he 
sees, ‘Thus far shalt thou go and no farther,’’ inscribed 
upon the desire and ambition of the craft. And he has 
much to sustain him in his belief. Especially within the 
last decade, the growth and possibilities of printing have 
been phenomenal, more so probably than can be claimed 
for any of the arts whose purpose is the elevation, the 
enlightenment, the progress of humanity in-the broadest 
and best interpretation. 

To trace the onward progress from the slow, crude and 
tedious labors of even a quarter of a century ago would be 
a task of almost insurmountable difficulties; nor yet is it 
necessary. We have the practical results, and they are 
sufficient. We touch a tiny lever with our finger tips, and 
blanket sheets fly from the press more swiftly than human 
tongue can count. ‘The same machinery that prints, cuts, 
pastes and folds, with unerring precision, counts sheets as 
well. Human hands are out of competition in the race, 
and human muscles would fail before it had hardly begun. 
So perfect, intricate, and apparently self-assured has 
machinery become that it may almost be said to be 
endowed with the principles of immortality. 

No wonder, then, that the skeptic hesitates to believe 
ina beyond. Every feature presented seems the embodi- 
ment of perfection. He contrasts the old ‘ Albion”’ or 
‘‘Washington’”’ of his apprentice days with the “ light- 
ning changes’’ of the press of 1886, and is perplexed. 
He well remembers the time when, as an ambitious aspirant 
for fame, he managed to set, correct and distribute his 
eight thousand ems in ten hours, and stands amazed at 
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the latest record of the champions. He counts upon his 
thumbs the thousands of impressions produced by a press 
during working hours in the past, while he cannot upon 
the fingers of both hands the number of thousands worked 
off in the twentieth portion of that time in the present. 
He staggers in the attempt to lift the immense rolls of 
paper now used, and thinks humorously of the old- 
fashioned 24 by 38 that came to him in two-ream bundles, 
and was fed by single sheets. He reflects upon the roller- 
boy, sees how entirely he is shelved, and how much better 
his work is done by brass, iron and steel. He whistles 
dubiously at the banishment of soft blankets, and is loath 
to admit that better work can be done with hard packing. 
He looks in vain for the wetting trough, and smiles when 
told that paper is now used dry. In place of the wooden 
quoins, shooting-stick and mallet he finds only metal 
contrivances that have to be locked with a nondescript 
key. In the ‘‘electro’’ department he finds simplicity 
has taken the place of mystery, and greyhound swiftness 
the slow, cumbersome movements of the tortoise. 

He cannot comprehend the cleanliness, 
the cog-wheel system of today. The dingy, creaking 
alley stairs no longer lead to a spidered rookery, 
The change from a ‘sky 


Nor is this all. 


yclept a_ printing-office. 
parlor’’ to one lower, well lighted and ventilated has 
Health and comfort have 
The floor is no 


been as perfect as it is pleasant. 
been considered in all the arrangements. 
longer a wilderness of ink-begrimed paper, or tobacco 
juice, and even the hellbox occupies a more dignified 
position than its old-boot namesake, formerly nailed to 
the corner of a dilapidated case. The glimmer of the 
tallow-dip has been superseded by the full blaze of elec- 
tricity, an agency which will yet doubtless play an impor- 
tant part in the future development of printing. 

Practically, there has been no limit to its progress. 
Discovery has not only kept pace with, but outstripped 
both needs ard desires. So it has been in every branch. 
The boiling metal has been molded into forms of beauty 
and utility; in fact, so much has printing trespassed 
upon the bounds of what was once called ‘‘art’’ that 
even the graver finds in it a formidable rival. Rule, that 
but a few years ago was as unbending as a ‘‘ country 
squire,’’ now willingly yields to every curve of symmetry 
and beauty, shaped by the magic touch of the skilled 
compositor. 

And well, also, has the paper-maker done his part. 
The gloss, the smoothness, the tints, the toughness are all 
that can reasonably be desired. New fiber has been 
found and utilized, not alone to satisfy a craze for 
something new, but for the most realistic of uses — 
cheapness—a great desideratum, if coupled with merit, 
for the printer. 

In a thousand and one of the littles that go to make up 
the grand total of success, the good work has been steadily 
going on. No one article can be named that has not been 
touched with the magic wand of improvement. Little, if 
any, that is crude remains to baffle intelligence or annoy 
the skilled workman. He simply wills, and it is done. So 
thoroughly has this been accomplished that it would seem 
as if the bounds of possibility had been reached, as if 








THE 
man had arrived at the limit beyond which only divinity 
can pass. 

Is this true? Have we really come to the end of the 
journey of improvement as a craft? Must we be content 
with what has already been done, and make no effort to 
attain a loftier plane? Has the past been greater than the 
present can be? Have the mines of invention been so 
deeply and carefully worked that no golden nuggets 
remain undiscovered? Has the plummet sounded the 
uttermost depths and left nothing of use to be yet made 
known? It would be galling to our pride to acknowledge 
this, even were it true, but fortunately for civilization it is 
not. It was, in fact, but as the rude foundation to the 
magnificent structure of today, as today will be to the 
years to follow, and he who believes that printing, the 
most useful of all arts, has reached the w/tima thule is 
strangely blind to its destiny and inspiration. There 
never has been and never will be more than a passing 
check to its development, because underlying its progress 
is the interest of all humanity, discovery, enlightenment 
and civilization. 

With every step measuring the notes of the march of 
human progress must the printer keep time. Every for- 
ward move has created the necessity of another and a 
greater; every meritorious specimen of the typographic 
art has created a desire and a demand for something still 
higher in the scale of excellence, something still nearer 
absolute perfection. To meet this requirement, to keep 
pace with the demands of the age, calls for incessant 
vigilance and continued improvement in workmanship, 
material, machinery, and labor-saving inventions. 

‘¢But,’’ questions the chronic doubter—and the ques- 
tion is pertinent—‘‘ where shall be found any power to assist 
in eclipsing the past, a more compact, cheaper motor than 
steam, a genie- more potent than we now possess? Upon 
what depends these utopian dreams of the future?’ The 
answer is so plain that a printer, of all other callings, 
should never need enlightenment on the subject. It is 
whispered to him by telegraph, voiced to him by tele- 
phone, and Franklin gave him the ‘key’’ to its subtle 
mystery when he caught the lightning and fettered its 
wanderings by the chains of a master will. ‘True, much, 
we deem, is known of it now; but our present knowledge is 
as nothing to its coming uses, the film it throws over an 
electroplate is but as the gossamer web to what the fabric 
yet will be. 

Electricity will yet come to the printer as the spiritual 
inspiration that illuminated the minds of the German 
fathers of the art, as the solver of mysteries to the student 
in our own century. Its touch is magical, and its range 
of use beyond all present human calculation, though 
each day increases our knowledge, and each new develop- 
ment gives us a clearer insight into future possibilities. 
Already it has achieved wonders; has given us the most 
useful of ‘plates ;’’ perfect and easy communication, be 
the distance what it may; has lighted our workshops as 
brightly as the noonday sun, and tuned our bells as with 
spiritual music. Why can it not do more? When we 
learn to control its forces, to make it entirely subservient 
to our wishes, may it not exceed even the most sanguine 
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hopes of the ‘‘dreaming enthusiast’’?? It runs other 


machines, and why not printing-presses? It produces in 
stable form the type, and why may it not supersede type 
itself? It duplicates *‘ cuts,’’ and why may not its deli- 
cate touches, mind-guided, engrave the cut itself? In a 
hundred ways it aids the printer now, and who shall dare 
to draw the line beyond which it shall pass ? 

No, 
reached—far from it. 
for the present, as the present had for the past ; and, acting 
on this warranted prediction, the printer should ever strive 
for supremacy in all pertaining to his craft, and the pre- 
diction is neither wild nor hazardous that he will find one 


The limit of improvement has not been 
The future has immense surprises 


no. 


of his best friends and co-workers in electricity. 


A MARVELOUS MACHINE. 

E have published, from time to time, as our readers 

know, illustrations and descriptions of various auto- 
matic typesetting and distributing machines, the use of 
which, their inventors claimed, would eventually dispense 
with the services of the compositor, and have generally 
done so ina rather skeptical mood. If the statements of 
Mr. L. McMillan, of Ilion, New York, and his friends can 
be substantiated, however, we shall be compelled to admit 
that the problem has to all intents and purposes been 
solved. Dispensing with the usual explanatory or intro- 
ductory remarks, about trials and triumphs, etc., suffice it 
to say that the inventor claims that he has at length 


perfected a piece of mechanism which can set from sixty- 


five to seventy thousand ems per day, thus reaching the 
capacity of eight first-class workmen, at a saving of over 
sixty per cent over the cost of hand composition. 

A single machine occupies a space about four feet 
square, and weighs about one thousand pounds. _ Its 
appearance resembles that of a huge type-writer, though 
the only point of exact similarity is the keyboard, before 
which the operator sits while he manipulates the buttons. 
The low cases, which hold a row of individual letters, are 
arranged parallel above each other in the form of an 
inverted pyramid, the ends of each reaching forward to a 
common vertical plane, are supplied with narrow channels 
and form a confluence with a center main channel. When 
the operator strikes a key, a finger draws out a letter from 
its special case, and sends it to the bottom ¢astantaneously. 
All the types thus drawn reach their destination at the same 
place, and are next pushed forward in a long, curved, hori- 
who sits waiting to 


” 


zontal channel to the ‘spacer, 
‘<justify’’ them to the required width of the column. 
The force necessary to operate the ‘‘ keyboard ’’ is no more 
than that required to operate a Remington type-writer 
under the best conditions, and it is further claimed there is 
no reason why the speed should be any less, allowing the 
operator to be equally expert, and upon these conditions 
the capacity of the typesetters would exceed that given 
above. 

The distributing machine is made of one wheel, revolv- 
ing horizontally within a wide tire or rim of another. 
Upon the inner wheel, radiating from the center, are cut 
channels to its outer edge, and in these channels the types 


are set line by line. From the center of the wheel a 
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spring pushes against the whole line of type in each chan- 
nel, tending to throw it out of the channel’s end ; but just 
at this point are little ‘‘ feeling-pins,’’ which prevent this 
until the proper position is reached. These pins are 
attached to small bars, which are constantly traveling 
around with the wheel, and by a most ingenious invisible 
contrivance are constantly moving up and down and 
assuming various positions. 

The types are all specially nicked by a small machine 
made for the purpose, each class of letters having a uni- 
form though distinct pair of nicks, each letter and sign 
having a special mark. Now, as the wheel laden with 
matter to be distributed moves around, the nicks in the 
type and the pins in the bar correspond at their proper 
channels, and the letter flies into the case, which is held in 
the outer wheel before mentioned. When the case is filled 
it is ready to be inserted into the compositor, for it is the 
same case used, the type pieces never being handled by 
men at all. The capacity of this machine is claimed to be 
equal to that of two ‘“‘setters,’’ or in other words it will 
distribute one hundred and forty thousand ems minion 
per day. 

That all these claims will be permanently established 
we are not prepared to say, but it is evident that in this 
machine the compositor has a rival which he cannot afford 


to ignore or underrate. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
JITH the October number commences the fourth 
W volume of ‘THE INLAND PRINTER. Parties in arrears 
for subscriptions will do well to remit before its issue, and 


those desirous of placing their names on its books should 
make ita point to send in their subscriptions without delay. 


‘e is proposed to hold, in London, England, during the 
present autumn, an international congress of short- 
hand writers of all existing systems, and of persons 
interested generally, to celebrate conjointly two events of 
importance: 1. The jubilee of the introduction of Mr. 
Isaac Pitman’s system of phonography, marking, as it 
does, an era in the development of shorthand on scientific 
principles. 2. The tercentenary of modern shorthand, 
originated by Dr. Timothy Bright, about 1587, continued 
by Peter Bales (1590), John Willis (1602), Edmond Willis 
(1618), Shelton (1620), Cartwright (1642), Rich (1646), 
Mason (1672), Gurney (1740), Byrom (1776), Mavor 
(1780), Taylor (1786), Lewis (1812), and many others in 
past generations, and finally by Mr. Pitman and other 
English and Continental authors of the present day. 


| Ihe responses received from our appeal to the union 
pressmen of the United States have been gratifying 
indeed, and we especially thank those of the craft who 
have kindly volunteered their services as agents and con- 
tributors. Pressmen, write for your paper. 

OOK out for the October number of THE INLAND 
If you want to secure it send in your 
if it has expired. 


PRINTER. 
subscription at once 
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THE W. O. TYLER PAPER COMPANY AWARD. 


E herewith present the report of the committee 
appointed to make the awards to the three successful 
contestants furnishing, in its opinion, the most attractive 
and meritorious cover pages out of the number submitted 
for competition for the annual catalogue of the W. O. 
Tyler Paper Company, 169 and 171 Adams street, 
Chicago, in response to the premiums offered and the stipu- 
lations governing them, which appeared in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, May, 1886. The specimens shown speak for 
themselves, and we feel satisfied the universal verdict will 
be that the committee, who rank among the most qualified 
printers in the western country, have performed their duty 
in a satisfactory and conscientious manner. ‘The require- 
ments of the original contract have been scrupulously 
adhered to in each instance, as all jobs have been 
‘executed entirely from type and typefoundry products.”’ 

The following is the official award of the committee : 

A meeting of the committee appointed to decide on the merits of the 
specimens sent in for competition in the matter of the W. O. Tyler 
Paper Company price list cover, was held at the editorial rooms of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 159 La Salle street, August 14, 1886. The 
committee were somewhat disappointed, in view of the number and 
value of the prizes offered, to find that a large number of those who 
had signified their intention to compete had failed to send in specimens. 
On assembling, the terms by which the decisions were to be controlled 
were presented, and the names of the competitors withheld until after 
the awards had been made. After a careful examination and com- 
parison of the specimens submitted, the committee decided that the first 
prize, of $30, should go to Messrs. Turck & Baker, Chicago ; the second 
prize, of $15, to Mr. H. E. Shattock, with Geo. E. Marshall, Chicago, 
and the third prize, of $5,to Mr. J. A. Roy, with F. S. Blanchard & Co., 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

(Signed) A. H. MCLAUGHLIN, 
ALFRED PYE, 
A. R. ALLEXON, 
Louis C. ZAppP, 
Tuos. H. FAULKNER, 
Committee. 


HE names of the successful contestants for the various 
prizes offered by ‘THE INLAND PRINTER, whose pro- 
ductions have recently been published in its pages, will be 
announced in the October issue. As in time past, the 
awarding committee will be composed of practical, quali- 
fied, disinterested printers. | 


Laip Over.—The continuation of the series of articles 
on the printing-offices of Buenos Ayres was received too 
late for insertion in the present issue. It will appear in the 
October number. 


—— ——- 


THE Vienna school for printers’ and typefounders’ apprentices must 
be regarded as the most perfect institution of the kind existing any- 
At the close of its twelfth year, the number of scholars was 
The funds which 


where. 
about 400, who are employed in 74 different offices. 
the school board had at their disposal amounted to upward of £500. 
To this sum the government and technical boards had contributed 
2,539 florins, 2,702 florins being derived from the fees which the 
apprentices and their masters have to pay. The school now possesses 
three branches in different parts of the town, but it will soon have to 
provide more, for, according to a new statute sanctioned by govern- 


ment, the curriculum of the school is made compulsory to all the 


printers’ and founders’ apprentices in Vienna, 
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THE PRINTING AND BINDING OF THE REVISED 


BIBLE. 

RACTICALLY the two University Presses are supply- 

ing the whole English-speaking world with revised 
bibles, and the work, it need hardly be said, has been a 
gigantic one. As regards Oxford, the manufacture of 
bibles involves a great deal more than printing and_ bind- 
ing. The Clarendon Press makes its own paper, casts its 
own type, does its own electrotyping, repairs its own 
machinery, makes its own ink, and even the materials of 
which the ink is made are manufactured on the premises. 
It has a large bookbinding establishment in Aldersgate 
street, London; and at Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, 
it does its own publishing. 

The paper on which all the Oxford bibles are printed 
is made at the University’s own mill at Wolvercote. 
Oxford bible paper is a specialty. ‘There is a great deal 
of print in the Old and New Testaments, and unless great 
care were taken the volumes would be thick and ‘‘ podgy.”’ 
The thinnest paper that can possibly be made opaque is 
the desideratum, and rags only are used at Wolvercote. 
Old sailcloths, being made of linen, are in great request 


here, and they enter into the composition more or less of 


all the paper used in Oxford bibles. There are huge piles 
of this old material gathered in here after battling with 
breezes in all the seas under heaven, ‘They come in here 
to be torn into shreds, and beaten into pulp, and bleached, 
drawn out into beautiful white sheets, to be presently 
printed on, wafted off again to all the ends of the earth— 
The 


paper made here, as we shall presently see, is not exclu- 


certainly rather a quaint and curious metamorphosis. 


sively used for bibles; but for this year’s issue up to the 
present time more than three hundred tons of paper has 
been turned out, and of this no less than one hundred and 
twenty tons of.a specially thin description has been con- 
sumed in the printing of the smallest-sized edition. 
Altogether not less than about four hundred and fifty tons 
of rags must have been consumed in manufacturing the 
necessary paper for the new bibles. It has been reckoned 
that the paper would cover about two and a half square 
miles. Laid out in a strip six inches wide it would more 
than go round the world. 
as they come from the mill would make a column ten or 
twelve times the height of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; and if they 
were stacked up after folding into books, but without 


The sheets piled up in reams 


binding, the pile would tower to more than a hundred 
times the height of the cathedral. The completed copies 
turned out by Oxford alone, if piled up flat, one upon 
another, would make a pillar some seventeen miles high, 
and if piled on end they would rise to the height of some- 
thing over two thousand times the height of the Nelson 
monument. 

The ink is made at the Clarendon Press, but there is 
nothing specially noteworthy in the manufacture there. 
The production of the lampblack from which it is made, 
This is done 
at a small factory a short distance from the press, and 
standing in as open a position as could be secured, the 


however, is well worthy of a passing notice. 


manufacture in one or two respects being somewhat 
objectionable. The black is made by burning creosote 
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in specially constructed ovens. The fluid is filled into a 
tank fixed up on the top of a row of furnaces. A pipe 
runs from the creosote tank along the front of the ovens, 
and at intervals along this pipe the fluid is allowed to fall 
drop by drop into a row of funnels. The lower end of 
each funnel passes through the front of the oven, and these 
drops are thus conducted inside, where they fall into a 
small blaze of burning creosote, and of course perpetuate 
the blaze. 
giving off abundance of smoke, which it is necessary to 


The creosote burns with a flickering flame, 
secure as a deposit of soot. In order to do this as effect- 
ually as possible it is contrived that a slight draft shall 
be made to waft the smoke through a series of chambers 
hung round with blankets, and with blankets also here and 
there suspended across the current of air, which is thus 
ingeniously made to turn and twist round as many corners 
as possible, so that by the time any given volume of air 
reaches the chimney at the end of the course as nearly as 
possible all the smoke shall have been deposited. From 
the oven to the final exit is a distance of perhaps some 
eighty feet, but the smoke is made to zigzag about so as to 
give it an actual course of somewhere about two hundred 
feet, and throughout the whole distance walls and roof and 
floor are muffled in thick flakes, to which the rough sur- 
faces of the blankets impart a form singularly like that of 
snow, only of a dead black instead of white. One can get 
into these funereal chambers, and extremely curious places 
they are. The blankets across the draft having been 
hitched aside, the explorer may make his way through a 
great part of this horizontal smoke-shaft, and if he takes 
care to move with something of the delicacy of Agag, he 
may come out again with no more soot upon him than may 
easily be blown off. This soot-making is, it must be 
allowed, a very odd incidental feature of bible printing. 
The Oxford University Press, so far at least as its 
premises are regarded, is, we suppose, the finest in the 
kingdom. It is a quadrangular building, with a handsome 
facade fronting one of the northern thoroughfares of 
Oxford, and inclosing a pleasant square adorned with 
grass and trees, and a great fountain basin. It has a fine 
entrance ornamented with Corinthian columns, and over 
this entrance is the ‘‘ delegate’s room’’—what would be 
called the board-room of an ordinary commercial com- 
pany —and the various offices of the establishment con- 
stitute the rest of the front. On the opposite side of the 
quadrangle are two ivy-clad dwelling-houses, one occupied 
by the widow of a late manager, the other by the present 





controller and printer to the University, Mr. Horace Hart. 
The building on the right-hand side of the quadrangle is 
the ‘‘learned side,’’ and the building on the left is the 
‘*bible side.’’ ‘These are managed as two distinct busi- 
nesses, but are under one direction. 

We are just now chiefly concerned with the ‘bible 
side’’ of the establishment ; but it may be as well perhaps 
to explain that the Clarendon Press is to a certain extent 
a ‘general printing-office.’’ Within certain dignified 
limits it does miscellaneous book-printing for various 


London publishers and public societies. ‘The establish- 


| ment will not condescend to light literature, but it prints 


| any works of a religious, scientific, or classical nature, and 











it is prepared to do this in an astonishing variety of ancient 
and modern languages, for all of which it casts its own 
type on the premises. It is on this ‘learned side’’ that 
most of the composing is done, the whole of the two 
upper floors being devoted to the compositors, who may at 
almost any time be found to be setting up type in languages 
of which few of us have any idea. 

The printing-off is done on the bible side of the estab- 
lishment, in one great room on the ground floor of which 
there are thirty-nine machines running — powerful, rather 
slow and antiquated nearly all of them, but splendid 
machines nevertheless, and, as all the world knows, capable 
of turning out printing of the very highest class. It is a 
very noticeable peculiarity of this great machine-room that 
it has none of the revolving shafting and belting usually to 
be met with in rooms in which great numbers of machines 
are driven by one large engine. Instead of this driving 
gear being all overhead, as is usually the case, it is all in 
the vaults below. The whole place is built upon arches, 
the long vistas and complicated groups of which, seen in 
the dim glimmer of gas jets or hand lamps, and seemingly 
full of swiftly revolving machinery, constitute one of the 
most curious spectacles of the kind imaginable. Their 
boilers here are over one hundred horsepower, and the 
engine which drives the whole machinery is of about thirty 
horsepower. 

It is in this wing of the building that they cast their 
type, both by hand and by machinery. ‘They have alsoa 
stereotyping foundry, and a large array of batteries and 


baths for electrotyping. ‘They have, too, a room here in 


which a man is regularly employed in ‘pulling proofs’’ of | 


plates before they are sent onto the machines. They 
have departments also for photo-lithography, for copper- 
plate and lithographic printing, and for what are known 
as the Woodbury and collotype processes. They cast their 
own printing rollers, they have extensive shops for car- 
pentry and engineering, and this is perhaps the only 
printing-office in the kingdom which can boast a steam 
hammer for its own use. Everything that can possibly be 
done upon the premises is done here, and almost every- 
thing is done by steam power. Under its vigorous con- 
troller the University Press has the appearance of being 
decidedly a go-ahead place; yet with all its activity there 
is a spice of antiquity about it at many points. Its old- 
fashioned platen machines have just been alluded to. The 
wetting of the paper previous to printing is performed in 
quite an antiquated manner, and after the printing is done 
the sheets are dried by hanging up on lines after a method 
now at least a generation behind the times. Till recently, 
also, the printed sheets were rolled very slowly between 
steam rollers, or pressed in quite an old fashioned method. 
The printing of the new bibles, however, has compelled 
the introduction of newer methods. The slow but excel- 
lent old platen machines have been supplemented by 
some of the finest and swiftest of modern mechanism, and 
the pressing and rolling appliances have had added to them 
two of the newest forms of hot rolling machines. 

The daily press recently recalled to mind the achieve- 
ment of the Oxford and Aldersgate street establishments on 
the occasion of the Caxton Quarcentenary, an achieve- 
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ment which at the time Mr. Gladstone pronounced to be 
‘the climax and consummation of the art of printing.” 
At two o’clock on the morning of the day on which a 
meeting in honor of the memory of Caxton was to be held 
at South Kensington, a hundred copies of the bible were 
commenced. By two o’clock in the afternoon one of the 
copies was handed up onto the platform at the meeting. 
It was a volume of 1,052 pages, and it had been printed, 
dried, pressed, sent up to the bindery in London, collated, 
sewn, rolled, and bound. Its edges had been gilt, and 
the cover embossed with an inscription and the University 
arms, and there it was, a complete and handsome volume 
which had been entirely produced and had traveled some 
seventy miles in twelve hours. Certainly a remarkable 
feat. But affairs have since so advanced that if the estab- 
lishment were called upon for a similar performance now 
there would be plenty of time to make the paper as well as 
the book. 

Of course there was no type to set up; that was all in 
forms ready to hand. Of these forms the press has an 
enormous accumulation, and they comprise works of a 
most miscellaneous character. 

The kind of books undertaken on the ‘learned ’’ side 
we have spoken of. On the bible side, they do not only 
print bibles, but prayer-books, hymn-books, and books of 
devotion generally. This press a short time since was at 
work upon the third half million of the ‘ Penny Testa- 
ment,’’ which was being turned out at the rate of ten 
thousand copies a day. Large numbers of the devotional 
books of the United States Episcopal Church are printed 
here, and the Americans appear to have a very decided 
liking for bibles emanating from Oxford or Cambridge. 

It is very well known that any person discovering a 
printer’s error in an Oxford bible will be paid a guinea if 
he will take the trouble to point it out to the Controller of 
the Press— provided, of course, that it has not been dis- 
covered before. ‘The editions of the Sacred Scriptures 
issued by the University are very numerous, and from one 
or another of them errors are now and again picked out, 
and several times during his term of office the present 
controller has been called upon for the guinea, and has 
paid it. When the revised bibles were about to be issued, 
the question arose as to whether guineas should be paid for 
printers’ errors in this enormous issue of entirely new print. 
Every edition, of course, is an independent work of the 
compositors and proofreaders, and in an undertaking of 
such magnitude it could hardly be doubted that mistakes 
would in the aggregate be numerous, and prudence seemed 
to suggest that no undertaking should be entered into until 
the work had fora time had the benefit of the gratuitous 
criticism of the public. Up tothe moment of our writing, 
however, after running the gantlet of public scrutiny for 
a good month, only three printers’ errors have been dis- 
covered in all the editions. In the pearl 16mo edition 
there is an error in Ezekiel xvili. 26, where an “e’’ is left 
out of righteous, and the word is printed ‘‘rightous.’’ In 
the parallel 8vo edition there are two mistakes. In Psalms 
vii. 13, ‘‘shatfs’’ appears instead of ‘‘shafts,’’ and in 
Amos v. 24, in the margin, ‘‘ overflowing’’ should be 


‘*everflowing.’’ Of course there may be others to be found 














yet, but that for a whole month only these should have 
been brought to the notice of the authorities is astonishing, 
considering the magnitude of the enterprise. 

We have alluded to a soupcon of antiquity belonging 
to the University Press. It seems only in the fitness of 
things that this should be so. Oxford was the second 
place in the kingdom to set up a printing-press, if not the 
very first. There is a book bearing an imprint, ‘‘ Oxford, 
MCCCCLXvIII,’’ and if we could be sure that proofreaders 
were as keen of eye in those days as they are in these, and 
could rely upon this date, it would show that Oxford 
printed a book before Caxton set up his press at Westmin- 
ster. It is believed, however, that an ‘‘x’’ was omitted 
by mistake, and that the correct date of this early book 
was 1478, which brings Oxford in second only to West- 
minster in point of antiquity as a printing center. It was 
not, however, till 1585 that the press was permanently 
established there, when the Earl of Leicester, the favorite 
of Queen Elizabeth, in his capacity as Chancellor of the 
University, contributed “100—a munificent sum in those 
days—toward the necessary expenses. It was not then, 
however, provided with a palatial-looking building with a 
frontage of 250 feet as it is now. It had to find accom- 
modation where it could, and had several shifts, until 
Lord Clarendon’s ‘‘ History of the Great Rebellion’’ —a 
work of which the University owns the perpetual copy- 
right — yielded a profit which enabled Oxford to set up the 
‘*Clarendon Press,’’ now a venerable-looking building, 
with massive stone pillars before it, standing at the bottom 
of Broad street, in the immediate vicinity of the ‘‘ Schools,”’ 
the Bodleian Library, and the Sheldonian Theatre. Some 
fifty years ago, the business was transferred to the present 
building, which is therefore the representative of a press 
instituted three centuries ago, and which was itself a revival 
of nearly the. oldest press in the kingdom. The type- 
foundry comprised in the establishment is quite the oldest 
in the country, and it may be partly due to this fact that 
the curious arrangement of two distinct businesses being 
carried on under the same proprietary and management 
has been perpetuated. For some reason or other the height 
of the type employed in the ‘learned press’’ is different 
from the height of the type on the bible side; and this 
again is higher than the type of other’ foundries. What 
was the original cause of this discrepancy nobody knows, 
but one effect of it has been that each side has been com- 
pelled to have its own fonts of type for its own work. 
One cannot borrow of the other, nor can either of them 
replenish its stores from outside foundries. Whatever may 
have been the cause, no doubt the peculiarity of the 
fonts of the departments is a relic of times before the 
typographical world had agreed to a uniform height, and 
must in itself be regarded as an indication of antiquity. 
Indeed, in almost every part of the place there are to be 
met with just such little suggestions of olden times—sug- 
gestions which seem to be just what one ought to expect 
in a venerable university, but which do not prevent one’s 
fully realizing that the University Press is a splendid 
modern institution, directed by men of great learning and 
business ability, managed with consummate skill and 
energy, and supported by practically unlimited funds, 
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As regards the directorate, the management, and the 
capital, the same may be said of the Oxford bindery, at 
120 Aldersgate street, and curiously enough there is here 
also just the same spice of antiquity, combined with many 
of the most modern features of modern manufacturing 
industry. Huge bales of printed sheets are dispatched 
every day from the Clarendon up to Aldersgate street for 
binding. In ordinary times the establishment here does 
all the best of its books—all that are done in the finer 
kinds of leather binding, and the cloth binding of the 
“learned ’’ and classical books published by the University 
is done here. The revised bibles, however, have quite 
overrun the powers of the establishment, which has lately 
been obliged to give out its cloth binding and about half 
its leather books, reserving the other half for its own 
They do some of their inferior books here, but 
From the first 


hands. 
the bulk of the work is morocco binding. 
folding of the sheets to the final gold-lettering and mark- 
ing, almost everything is done by hand, machinery being 
This, 


indeed, is the case all over the world; it always has been 


employed only for the commoner kinds of books. 
so and probably always will be. The very best book- 
binders are artists, and there are men—more particularly 
on the Continent—to whom bookbinding is a veritable 
fine art; men who, if they accept your commission to 
bind a valuable book, may very likely keep you waiting a 
twelvemonth for it, and will have their own price too. 
Anyone who will examine the venerable and beautiful 
old tomes displayed in the cases of the British Museum 
will perceive that they are distinctly characterized by the 
individual taste of the binder. ‘They are not the outcome 
of machinery; they, every one of them, bear the stamp of 
the man. ‘This can hardly be said, perhaps, except in a 
limited sense, of the work of the Aldersgate street bindery, 
where, of course, they are turning out by the thousand 
books all of the same pattern of binding. But in a limited 
sense it is true that every one of the morocco-bound bibles 
sent from this establishment presents the same individual- 
ity of the workman. They are all bound by hand, and 
the very simplest appliances, bone ‘‘folders,’’? needles 
and thread, hammers, gluepots, common knives, wooden 
screws, old-fashioned ‘‘ plows,’’ would have been found 
in the bookbinderies of the old monks centuries ago. 
They have, for the best books, only two machines here 
which are at all modern. One is the familiar hydraulic 
press, by which every book is brought under a pressure of 
many tons, and the other is a tremendously powerful pair 
of steel roilers, by which the printed sheets are crushed 
extremely thin, so as to bring the completed volume into the 
smallest possible bulk. Another point of improvement in 
the best modern bible binding is the great flexibility and 
strength of the back, which is attained in the first place by 
an ingenious process of sewing; in the next by the use of 
the smallest possible quantity of glue; and in the third 
place by the paring away of the inside of the leather down 
the back of the book. ‘The result is that the volume opens 
with the greatest freedom. It may be forcibly doubled 
back upon itself, and subjected to very rough treatment, 
without a leaf starting from its place or being loosened. 
It is a very interesting place this University bindery, 
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under the control of Mr. Henry Frowde, and not the least | 
curious feature of the operations here is the marvelous 
dexterity of the women and girls employed in sewing the 
sections of the books together. It takes from three to five 
years for this dexterity to be acquired, though the work 
itself might be learned by any young person of ordinary 
intelligence in half an hour. With many of them here 
the rapidity of hand is such that it is not easy for an 
onlooker to follow the movements of the needles they are 
plying. ‘There is one department of the work particularly 
well worth a passing notice, and that is the preparation of 
the morocco leather in which the books are bound. ‘There 
is a considerable warehouse for skins of various kinds on 
one of the floors here, and in this men are employed in 
bringing out the natural grain of the goatskins— of which, 
by the way, it has been computed that the best of the 
revised bibles have required no less than twenty-eight 
thousand for their coverings. They lay the skin down on 


a bench, face upward, and fold a corner of it over face to 


face. ‘The cperator takes in his hand a small slab of cork, 
and by means of this he rubs the two faces of the skin 
gently together, and thus gradually works up the grain of 
the leather. Altogether, they have here on the premises 
some two hundred and sixty people at work, but it has 
been computed that directly or indirectly the binding of 
the revised bibles must have afforded employment for 
somewhere about five thousand persons.— Zhe Leisure 


Flour. 


MAKING LABELS FOR SPOOLS OF THREAD. 


Craftsmen will be interested in the following description of how 
labels are printed, cut and mounted on spools of thread, which we 
extract from a recently published account of thread manufacture in 
detail : 

Formerly, the process of labeling was described as follows. It is 
quoted here to illustrate the marvelous change effected by the most 
recent improvements in machinery : 

“ Lastly, the labelers get the finished spools; and, as every girl has 
the privilege of earning so much per thousand for all the labels she can 
put on, the dexterity they acquire in handling them is almost magical. 
One hand carries the gummed label to the tongue, and the other takes 
it off and applies it to the spool, both flying as fast as those of a skillful 
pianist in the liveliest music. Some girls carry a pile of labels in one 
corner of the mouth and, by sleight of tongue, work them out one by one 
at the other corner as fast as both hands in alternation can take them off 
and apply them to the spools.” 

At the time (not long since) when the above was written, a large 
number of girls were employed in cutting labels, and affixing them, by 
tongue and hand, to both ends of every spool. Rows of machinery 
have now taken the places of those animated throngs. With here and 
there a quiet attendant only, the printing and labeling machines silently 
take in blank paper and blank spools of cotton, and automatically unite 





and convert them into the elegantly labeled goods that adorn the 
retailers’ showcases and befit the dainty workboxes of our ladies. 
Nothing can exceed the mechanical ingenuity, beauty and finish of | 
these machines and their delicate operations. 
The label-printing machines are run right on with a rapid rotary 
motion as smooth and still as oil, each running out an endless ribbon of 
the circular spool labels at the rate of nearly half a million per day, in | 
single black-colored lettering, gold, or blue and gold at once—it is all 
the same to these swift and magical workers. Large rolls of paper, 
white or steel blue, are first sliced up by one simple machine into tape- 


The 


printing-machine next passes the tape in between the faces of two 


rolls of the various widths required by the diameters of spools. 


wheels, one of which is set round with steel dies, engraved with the 
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design and lettering of the spool label, that sparkle like jewels as they 
revolve, so finely finished is their workmanship. They come into 
contact, as they revolve, with inking rollers, and then with an impres- 
sion roller, the tape or strip of paper running between and receiving 
the impression for the gold part of the labels, after which the strip runs 
under a rotary camel’s-hair brush that lays on the “ gold dust,”’ closely 
filling the fresh ink, or rather sizing, already impressed on the gold part 
of the labels; next, the strip in its progress runs under a series of rotary 
brushes that burnish the gold lettering to an extraordinary brilliancy. 
Finally, the strip passes between an impression wheel and a second steel 
printing-wheel, engraved with the blue part of the label, and runs out 
as rapidly as it ran in, all printed in blue and gold with an endless series 
of round spool labels, to the number of seven hundred and fifty per 
minute. Printers alone know how fine and rare must be the mechanism 
that can put two separate parts of an engraving together, in different 
colors, by successive rotary impressions on a swift-running strip, so 
accurately that no eye can detect a line of separation or overlapping 
anywhere between them. This is done by the rotary printing-machines, 
both colors in succession and the gold splendidly burnished, as the 
endless strip runs through at the rate of forty-five thousand double- 
printed labels per hour to each machine. It is a triumph of machine- 
building. 

And yet the new spool-labeling machines appear still more wonder- 
ful in operation. The printed strip of labels bearing the trade-mark 
runs into the labeling-machine on one side, while the strip bearing the 
number of the thread runs in on the opposite side. The strips run in 
vertically downward, facing each other and as far apart as the length of 
the spools to which they are to be applied. As each strip is running in, 
a little circular gumming pad touches and goes, accurately gumming 
the back of each label. At the same time, the blank spools are running 
in between the strips, and the two ends of each spool meet in its two 
labels at the same exact fraction of a second with the quick thrust each 
way of a pair of sharp circular punches that cut out the labels and fix 
them in place on the spool. The blank spools file in on the right and 
pour out labeled on the left of each machine as fast as two swift- 
handed girls can clap them into boxes—over a dozen every three 
seconds, or 250 per minute! ‘The swiftness of the complicated motions 
baffles the eye, and the automatic perfection of the lightning-like work 
staggers the very testimony of the senses. 

Long rows of these wonderful automatic printers and labelers fill 
the rooms formerly occupied by human printers, cutters and labelers. 
Poor girls, thinks some one, their occupation’s gone! ‘True, but gone 
ouly to make way for new and better occupation for the same girls and 
more besides, in other departments of the mills. Such is the ultimate 
effect of every labor-saving improvement, cheapening production, 
increasing demand and enlarging instead of contracting the market for 
labor. 


TYPESETTING BY MACHINERY. 


The Hartford, Connecticut, Zzmes of a recent date says that 
several newspaper men and printers, at the invitation of Mr. Joseph 
Thorn, witnessed the workings of his typesetting and distributing 
machine at Colt’s factory. Mr. Thorn has been working on his 
invention for sixteen years—ten years in New York and six in Hartford 
—and now claims to have a perfect working and practical machine. 
When working at its best the machine, with one man and two women, 
will set about 6,000 ems per hour—the work of six average printers. 
The construction and working of the machine are simple compared 
with other inventions for the same purpose. Each type has its special 
‘nick,’ and as the distributing cylinder revolves these drop into their 
respective channels in a stationary cylinder below. In setting, the 
pressure on the keys forces separate types on to a rapidly revolving 
disk, and these are carried automatically into and through a trough to 
a galley for justification. The delicate part of the mechanism is where 
the types enter the long channel to the justifying galley. Any defect 
at this spot is instantly noted by the operator and quickly remedied. 
To persons interested in the art of printing, it was a pleasing sight to 
watch the “silent messengers of thought”’ in their rapid flight to the 
galley of solid matter. 
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ROUNDING THE CLIFFS. 
Delaware & Hudson R.R., Lake Champlain, 
Specimen of the ‘‘ Ives’’ process engraving, by the Crosscup & West ENGRAVING Co., 


907 Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





THE 


A PICTURE BY TELEGRAPH. 


A Scottish inventor by the name of Glenville has patented still 
another method of sending a picture by telegraph, with the novelty that 
the arrangement is purposely devised for a photograph to be taken at 
the receiving end of the wire. Briefly described, the method consists 
in projecting the picture, or portions of it at a time, upon a selenium 
cell placed in the circuit of the telegraph wires, which, according to the 
greater or less intensity of the light received, so acts upon the current 
as to cause it to bring into play a greater or less number of subsidiary 
currents connected with an incandescent electric lamp, that would con- 
sequently be illuminated in consonance with the strength of the current. 
These successive illuminations, brought to a focus upon the sensitive 
plate, would give images of corresponding brightness to the prints in 
the picture thrown upon the selenium cell; the final picture, of course, 
would consist of a series of these points in various depths of shade. 
The idea is certainly ingenious, and the sending of a carte de visite by 
telegraph may be a less distant achievement than has been believed.— 


Photographic Times. 


HOW POSTAGE STAMPS ARE MADE. 


The design of the stamp is engraved on steel, and, in printing, 


plates are used on which two hundred stamps have been engraved. 


Two men are kept busy at work covering these with colored inks and 
passing them to a man and girl, who are equally busy printing them on 
large hand-presses. ‘Three of these little squads are employed all the 
time. After the small sheets of paper containing two hundred printed 
stamps have dried enough, they are sent into another room and 
gummed. The gum used for this purpose is a peculiar composition, 
made of the powder of dried potatoes and other vegetables mixed with 
water. After having been again dried, this time on little racks fanned 
by steam power for about an hour, they are put between sheets of paste- 
board and pressed in hydraulic presses capable of applying a weight of 
The next thing is to cut the sheet in two; each 
This is 


two thousand tons. 
sheet, of course, when cut, containing one hundred stamps. 
done by a girl, with a large pair of shears, cutting by hand being pre- 
ferred to that done by machinery, which would destroy too many 
stamps. Next they are pressed once more, and then packed and 
labeled and stowed away, to be sent out to the various offices when 
ordered. 
sheet of one hundred stamps is burned. 
thousand are said to be burned every week from this cause. 


If a single stamp is torn or in any way mutilated, the whole 
Not less than five hundred 
The 
greatest care is taken in counting the sheets of stamps to guard against 
pilfering by employés, and it is said that during the past twenty years 


not a single sheet has been lost in this way. 


NEW METHOD OF EMBOSSING. 

Some Williamsburg parties, says Geyer’s Stationer, have recently 
been working upon an invention for embossing paper and other sub- 
stances, which, if successful, will nearly revolutionize some branches 
of the stationery and bookbinding trades, and, in fact, a great many 
other lines of industry. The more comprehensive part of the inven- 
tion is said to be a process for hardening copper so that an electro- 
type may be made to do embossing just as steel is now used. The 
idea of making copper as hard as steel is at first so startling that 
one is inclined to discredit the whole thing, and yet it is well known 
that in mines and quarries in various parts of the world, where relics of 
certain prehistoric races remain, are to this day to be found copper 
implements sufficiently hard to be applied to purposes for which 
modern peoples have used only steel. No one has ever yet explained 
how these ancient implements were made, and although many efforts 
have been made, from time to time, to discover the secret, it has thus 
far remained a lost art. For the purpose of embossing, however, it is 
said there is another invention of equal importance. This is no less 
than a process for securing an electrotype fac simile of any sort of 
indented surface whatever—wood, leather, metallic, vegetable or what 
not. By this process, an electrotype would be taken direct from any 
surface of which an imitation is desired, and then by the copper hard- 
ening process the electrotype roller or die would be made just as good 
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as steel for embossing. It is claimed that these methods will cause a 
saving of at least seventy-five per cent both in time and money over the 
old way, while also insuring greater accuracy. The uses to which such 
The cheapness of the process 
In bookbinding, 


an invention could be put are endless. 
would greatly increase the use of embossed goods. 
alligator and sealskin, dongola, pebble, French grain and most every- 
thing else could be cheaply imitated. The present slow, laborious and 
expensive method of cutting a steel roller or die by hand would be 
entirely discontinued, and the ability to electrotype from any sort of 


surface would also be of signal advantage. 


WORKING FOR NOTHING. 


Of the many items of expense in the printing business, there is one 
usually overlooked by inexperienced makers of prices, that is, “‘ depre- 
How many young printers start with 
The brilliancy 
The 
young man imagines he has discovered the royal road to wealth, and 
looks scornfully at the old fogies, whom he deems behind the age. But 


ciation in value of material.’ 
new type and presses, and plenty of vim and courage ? 
of their work, and low prices asked, make their business brisk. 


time passes, type is wearing out, presses are becoming shaky, and repairs 
are needed. It becomes more difficult to keep up the standard of work 
with the worn material. 
The erratic customer slips off to a ‘new love”? and gives 


Competition is greater, and new offices are 
starting. 
“encouragement,” while the older office gradually falls into obscurity. 
The owner, taking stock of his affairs, finds that, instead of having a 
bonanza, he has an elephant. He has given away his capital, and has 
nothing for the work of years but a sadly demoralized lot of material, 
probably shingled with liens. 

Every new office makes the fight more complicated, and prices go 
down, down, down. The more experienced wonder “how can such 
things be?”’ and even outsiders express their astonishment. The offices 
seem to vie with each other, not as to how much can be realized for 
work, but how little they can ask. Recent bankrupt sales give us 
examples of this disregard of depreciation. In an establishment 
recently sold there was a large and an apparently excellent assortment 
of type for general jobwork. But on examination the material was 
found so worn that it was unfit for good work. 
What had cost thousands brought 


He had 


The whole plant was 


put up at auction and sacrificed. 
only a few hundred. The owner had given away his capital. 
foolishly imagined he could make money by charging less than the more 
experienced printers. 

It is not alone the type that wears. 
years, and its owner should desire a new or improved one, how much will 
The difference 


If a press is run for several 


the manufacturer allow in a trade for the old one ? 
between the cost of the press and the allowance made is what inexpe- 
rienced printers give to their customers. 

At another sale there were several presses of good manufacture. 
The office was large, well located, and had considerable business. 
The inevitable came, however, and the whole office was sold for one- 
half of the original cost of two of its presses. The balance had been 
given to its patrons in the course of a few years. 

There are other items of expense, smali, maybe, but, like Peter’s 
pence, they count, and reduce the printer’s profit. If the interested 
reader can be induced to coolly calculate the percentage of expense 
against the average work actually done, the writer’s object in penning 
these lines will be accomplished. For instance—rent, water, gas, ink, 
rollers, oil, benzine, waste paper, steam, repairs, losses, superintendence, 
proofreading, collecting, type, etc., are actual expenses, as much as 
wages paid. It will be found that these items aggregate a formidable 
sum. 

A young man acknowledged that he did not count his own time in 
managing, etc. And another older printer made the work cheaper for 
his patrons by reading his proofs after night. 

It has been stated by an intelligent eastern printer that no office 
succeeds in doing more than from one-third to one-half of the capacity 
This seems to be a rash statement, but it was made 


of its presses. 
It would be 


from statistics patiently kept for one or more years. 
interesting to have the members of our association publish the results 
of their observations on this and other matters.—Z.xchange. 
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Nos. 169 AND 171 ADAMS STREET, 
CHICAGO. 











First Prize AWARDED To TurcK & Baker, CHICAGO. 
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“ewienco”. MARDER, LUSE & 00., TYPE FOUNDERS “ass 


MERICAN SYSTEM OF MERICAN SYSTEM OF 


INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE BODIES. L | G H a i F A i E E TT ] . INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE BODIES. 


IMPROVED SERIES. 
24A,48a, NONPAREIL. (6 Points Standard Measure.) $3.00 24A, 48a, BREVIER. (8 Points Standard Measure.) $3.80 
SHE TURNED ON ME HER EYES OF JET THE SONG OF A LOVER BOLD 
Fancy I See them Sparkling yet, and Feel the Thrill | Knight of the Old Romance, with a Doublet 


246 When our Glances Met 857 16 And Spurs of Gold 23 


| 
18A, 36a, Lona Primer. (10 Points Standard Measure.) $3.35 | 16A, 32a, Pica. (12 Points Standard Measure.) $3.70 


FACE OF GRECIAN MOLD | THOSE GLORIOUS DAYS 


With Other Historical Charms Untold } Such Gallants now Never Come 
8 And Necessary Lance 9 86 Riding Past 47 


8A, 16a, GREAT PRIMER. (18 Points Standard Measure.) 


FESTIVITIES OF WINTER 
Skating, Toboggan Slides, Frozen Ears 36 


6A, 12a, DouBLE SMALL PIcA. (22 Points Standard Measure.) 


FEAST OF LANTERNS 
Variegated Chinese Light Repast 52 


5A, 10a, DOUBLE ENGLISH. (28 Points Standard Measure.) $5.50 


LAJet OM SIRAY ED 
8 Art Treasures, Musical Gem 





DouBLE GREAT PRIMER. (36 Points Standard Measure.) 


WANITY PAIR 
Briluant Meteors 7 


3A, 6a, Four-LinE Pica, (48 Points Standard Measure.) $10.05 


BRAVE Defense 


SPACES AND QUADS WITH ALL SIZES EXCEPT NONPAREIL AND PICA. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 
consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Geo. C. James & Co., 62 Longworth street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 


R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York; 199 and 
zor Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 


CARDS and CARDBOARD. 


Geo. S. Vibbert & Co., Clintonville, Conn., mfrs. 
and publishers of bevel edge and chromo cards in all va- 


ricties. Headquarters for fine Bristol Board, all grades. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Press Manufacturing Co., New London, 
Conn.; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, general west- 
ern agents, Chicago. 


Builec’ Pree Press Co., 52 Illinois street, Chi- 
cag . H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


Campbell Printing-Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 160 William street, New York ; 306 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons, 292 Dearborn street, Chicago, 


Fuchs & Lang, New York and Chicago, representa- 
tives of the new Rotary Movement Stop-Cylinder 
Press, Koenig & Bauer, makers. 

J. H. Cranston, Norwich, Conn., manufacturers of 
The ‘‘ Cranston’’ Patent Improved Steam-Power 
Printing- Presses, all sizes. 


R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York; 199 and 
201 Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 


Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also Paper 
Folders, combined with printing-machines, or sepa- 
rately; Paper Dampening Machines, Stereotype 
Machinery, etc. 

Whitlock Machine Works, Birmingham, Conn. 

First-class and country Drum Cylinders. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS'’ 
MACHINERY. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons, 292 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Geo. E. Lloyd & Co., 68-70 West Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also, Folding Machines. 

John Royle & Sons, Railroad avenue and Grand 
street, Paterson, N. J., Routing Machines and 
Cutters. Shniedewend & Lee Co., agents, Chicago. 

R. Atwater & Co., Meriden, Conn. ‘ Unique” 
Stereotyping Machinery, Quoins, etc. Send stamp 
for circular. 

. Hoe & Co., 
201 Van Buren street, 
London, E. C., England. 


504 Grand street, New York ; 199 and 
Chicago; Tudor street, 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


A. Zeese & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chicago. Map 
and Relief-Line Engraving. Special attention to 
orders for fine Wood Engraving. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 

C. Jurgens & Bro., 14 and 16 Calhoun place, rear of 
119 Clark street, Chics ago. Electrotypers and Stereo- 
typers, Photo and Wood E ngraving. 

Chas. A. Drach & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (‘‘Globe-Democrat’’ Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, 











FOLDING MACHINES. 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co., Erie, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Paper, Folding and Printers’ 
Machinery, Presses, Stereotype Apparatus, Mail- 
ers, Galleys, etc. 


IMPOSING STONES. 


F. W. Redfield & Co., Fair Haven, Vt. The best 
printers’ slab in the world. More durable than 
marble and go per cent cheaper. Send for circular. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati, Chicago and New 
York. 

Buffalo Printing-Ink Works, 42 Exchange street, 
3uffalo, N. Y.; 170 east Madison St., Chicago, III. 

C. E. Robinson & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman street, New York; 66 Sharp 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 

Fred’k H. Levey & Co., 122 Fulton street, New 
York. Specialty, Brilliant Wood-cut Inks. 

Geo. H. Morrill & Co., 34 Hawley street, Boston ; 
25 and 27 Rose St., New York; 125 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 

Geo. Mather’s Sons, 60 John street, New York. 

J. H. Bonnell & Co., 7 Spruce street, New York. 


j. K. Wright & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York, 
N. Y.; Chicago, Ti. ; St. Louis, Mo. 


Sheldon Collins’ Sons & Co., 32 and 34 Frankfort 
street, New York. 
The Queen City Printing-Ink Co., Cincinnati, O. 


JOB PRINTING-PRESSES. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Ba arhy dt 
Western m: anager, ‘ Peerless, Nipper,” and 
“* Jewel ”” Presses, 


Gordon Press Works, 99 ates au poner Sew Y atk. 
‘The new style Gordon press. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Manufacturers of the ‘‘ Challenge’’ Job 
Press. 

The F. M. Weiler’s Liberty Machine Works, 
54 Frankfort street, New York. Sole manufactur- 
ers of the Liberty Press. 

The Prouty Press Co., 49 Federal street, Boston, 
Mass. Manufacturers of the “‘ Prouty’’ Job Press 
(improved). 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVERS. 


A. Zeese & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chicago. Map 
and Relief-Line Engraving. Special attention to 
orders for fine Wood Engraving. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago, Photo-Engraving a specialty. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Cranston & Co., 57 to 61 Park street, New York. 

C. R. Carver, 614 Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
33 Beekman street, New York. 

Edward W. Miller, 328 Vine and 327 New streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Geo. 3.4 Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager. ‘‘ Peerless’’ cutters, five styles ; 
** Jewel”’ cutters, two styles. 

Howard Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ters and Bookbinders’ Machinery. 

Whitlock Machine Works, Birmingham, 
‘‘Champion ”’ paper cutters. 


Paper Cut- 


Conn, 














PAPER DEALERS —COMMISSION. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 


Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 


ork. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


A. G. Elliot & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, Paper of every description. 

Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Chicago Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, and 153 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, II 

F. P. Elliott & Co., 208 Randolph street, Chicago. 


Pulsifer, Jordan & Pfaff, 43 to 49 Federal street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ross, Robbins & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Snider & Holmes, 703 to 709 Locust street, St. Louis. 


W. O. Tyler Paper Co., 169 and 171 Adams street, 
Chicago. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Snider & Holmes, 703-709 Locust street, St. Louis. 
Whiting Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams, 
See advertisement. 


Mass. 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
The largest Photo-Engraving Esta iblishment in the 
world, 

Photo-Engraving Co., 67 to 71 Park place, New 
York. John Hastings, president, A. R. Hart, 
manager. Engraving for all purposes. 

The Crosscup & West Engraving Co., 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Chicago Brass-Rule Works, 84 Market street, 
Chicago. Brass rule is our specialty. 

F. Wesel & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, patent 
composing-sticks, brass and steel rule, galleys, etc. 

G. D. R. Hubbard, New Haven, Conn. 

Golding & Co., 183-199 Fort Hill Square, Boston, 
Keep in stock everything required by printers. 
John McConnell & Co., Erie, Pa., manufacturers of 

the Improved Key stone Quoin, 

John Metz, 117 Fulton street, New York, 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, 
cago. We supply everything. Call and see. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds —cabine ts, cases, 
wood type, etc. Send for specimen book. 

R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York ; 199 and 
zor Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., Engl and. 

S. Simons & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make Cabinets, Cases, Galleys and every- 
thing of wood used in a printing-office. Make 
Engravers’ Wood. 

Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fultonstreet, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 

Wire Staple Company, 304 Branch street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturers of Brown’s Breech- Loader 
Stapling Machine. 


Chi- 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 


consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 


L. Graham & Son, 
Orleans. Southern 


9-tor Gravier street, New 
rinters’ Warehouse, 
ROLLER MANUFACTURERS. 


Bendernagel & Co., 36 Hudson street, Philadelphia. 
Composition adapted to all kinds of work. 


Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. 


D. J. Reilly & Co., 324 and 326 Pearl street, New 
York. 

H. L. Hart, 20 N. Water street, Rochester, N. Y. 
After a trial, you will use no other. 

J. H. Osgood & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The 
best patent and old style composition. 

Samuel Bingham’s Son, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. 

SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 

Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Before buying, write for our list. 

SECOND-HAND MATERIAL. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200-204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 





STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, to Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and Manufacturer of Conical Screw Quoins. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


A. W. Lindsay Typefoundry (formerly R. & J. 
& A. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), 76 Park 
Place, New York. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 115 and 117 Fifth 
avenue, Chicago, III. 


Boston Typefoundry, John K. Rogers, agent, 104 
Milk street, Boston, Mass. 


Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65, Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Garden City Typefoundry, 180 and 182 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


John G. Mengel & Co., 31 German street, Baltimore. 
Typefounders and Electrotypers. Largest and 
most complete establishment south of Philadelphia. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis and San Francisco. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phelps, Dalton & Co. area Typefoundry), 


236 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Western Agents, the MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. Complete stock always on hand. 


The Cincinnati Typefoundry, 201 Vine street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Union Typefoundry, 298 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Agents, Boston and Central Foundries. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


WOOD TYPE. 


Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis., manufac- 
turers of Holly Wood Type, Borders, Reglets and 
Furniture, Hamilton’s Patent Paper-cutting Sticks, 
etc, 

The Wm. H. Page Wood-Type Co., Norwich, 


Conn, 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 


16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 





SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 


GEOG. H. TAYLOR. 





PRINTERS OF FINE JoB Work, 


FOR THE TRADE. 


BOOKWORK, 
CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, 
MAGAZINES, 


SPECIAL FORMS SET UP AND ELECTROTYPED 


For THE Country TRADE. 


140-146 Monroe STREET, CHICAGO. 


The typography of this journal is a sample of our work. 


BILL-HEADS, 
LETTER-HEADS, 


* 


BUSINESS CARDS, 
PROGRAMMES. 





HARVEY M. HARPER. 


Geo. H. Taytor & Co. 
Commission Paper Dealers——* 


Manufacturers Agents. 


We carry exclusively BOOK, COVER and PRINT 
PAPERS, and our lines of these are more varied and 
complete than to be found in the West. 


We make a specialty of Yearly Contracts on Roll News. 


184 & 186 Monroe Sr., Cutcaco, IL. 





H. Barth, Pres. 


PIPeroOU RORY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


fFre, PRESSES, 


——AND-—"— 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS OF ALL KINDS. 





All Goods First-Class, and at prices to suit the times. 





SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


201 VINE STREET, 


WwW. P. fuxr,T A. F. Wanner, Pres’t. 








Geo, W. WEBER, Vice-Pres’t. 


Estimates cheerfully furnished. 
mailed free to any address. 


A. F. WALTHER, Treas. 


= 


UNION TYPE FOUNDRY 


298 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


JOB, BOOK AND NEWSPAPER TYPE. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


BOSTON AND CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRIES, 
Whose popular productions are carried constantly in stock. 
DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


Printers’ Machinery and Supplies, Cabinets, Stands, Cases, etc. 


Our printers’ publication, 7he Press and Type, 





THE INLAND PRINTE 


R. 
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Moss Engraving Company. New York. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subjects 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names — not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 


A GRIEVANCE. 

To the Editor: Boston, August 26, 1886. 
Have you noticed that some foundries in the West, calling them- 
selves first-class concerns, actually put up a majority of their fonts 
without colons, semicolons, or diphthongs? I hope the influence 
of your paper will be exerted in the interests of those printers who do 
work properly, and who need those characters. Apparently there is 
no excuse for it except parsimony. ‘There are big profits in type, and 
printers should get complete fonts when they pay exorbitant prices for 
them. DICTIONARY. 


STATE OF TRADE IN CLEVELAND. 
To the Editor: CLEVELAND, August 30, 1886. 

Trade in this city is brisk at time of writing, and the outlook is 
encouraging. All the papers of any prominence are now union offices 
and pay the scale, with the exception of the Leader, The citizens of 
Cleveland in general are very bitter against the sheet, and the adver- 
tisers are withdrawing their patronage therefrom; the latest example 
being E. R. Hull, the largest advertiser in the city. 

An unsuccessful attempt was recently made to organize a job 
printers’ union, but the project fell through from lack of enthusiasm on 
the part of the jobbers, whose wages range from $9 to $18 per week, 
the latter amount being paid to foremen only. During the last agita- 
tion a large number of job office proprietors signified their willingness 
to sign the scale, and raised the wages of their employés accordingly. 
Messrs. Short & Foreman and J. B. Savage, however, have refused to 
sign the scale, and this refusal, as a matter of course, has had a 
tendency to dampen the ardor of the committee having the matter in 
hand, ‘The present scale is 40 cents for composition on morning 
papers, 35 cents for day work, and $18 per week for foremen. Will 
keep you informed from time to time concerning matters of interest in 
ns gl 


this city. Yours respectfully, 





FROM SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor: EDINBURGH, August 22, 1886. 

The good time brought about by the general election of members of 
the House of Commons having now come to an end, and the summer 
holiday season having rapidly followed it up, there is again a large 
amount of superfluous labor in the market, and as a result a great 
demand on the out-of-work fund. 

I have to note the stoppage of another Edinburgh newspaper, 
namely, the Dazly Review, and along with it the IVeekly Review and 
Scottish Reformer, which took place on Saturday, June 12, after an 
existence of twenty-five years. The Review has had a hard struggle 
for some years, latterly reducing its price, and publishing an evening as 
well as a morning edition. There is, therefore, now only one morning 
and two evening daily newspapers in this city, namely, the 
News and the Scotsman, with its appendage, the Lvening Dispatch, 
and all are closed to union men. I understand the central executive 
of the Scottish Typographical Association have made a recommendation 
to this branch that the books of the branch be thrown open for the 
admission of former members who may have run out through arrears. 
This recommendation will be brought before the branch at an early 
date, and, if adopted, will, no doubt, greatly add to the membership. 

Her majesty the queen visited this city last week, and made a state 
visit to the International Exhibition of Industry, Science and Art at 
She also paid a private visit to the exhibition 


Bvening 


present being held here. 
next day, making an inspection of several of the courts she had to pass 
on her state visit. On passing through Court No. 8, the queen and the 
other members of her party watched with interest the working of the 


Fraser type composing and distributing machines. Mr. Fraser, who is 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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senior partner of the firm of Messrs. Neill & Co., printers, of this city, 
was present, and explained the mechanism of the machines to her 
majesty. They are patented in England, France, Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, and America, and Mr, Fraser claims for them that they ‘set 
and distribute the type in ordinary use in a printing-office, nicking or 
other special preparation of the type not being required, and each 


’ 


machine suits four sizes of types.”’ Mr. Fraser was awarded the Keith 
medal (value £30 sterling) by the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, in 
1875, and a silver medal at the International Inventions Exhibition, 
London, last year, for his machines. 

As a result of the queen’s visit, Mr. Thomas Clark, the lord provost 
Mr. Clark, who is head of the 
Cal 3 
served his apprenticeship with his uncle, the founder of the firm, and 


of the city, is to be created a baronet. 
now well-known publishing house of T. Clark, George street, 
was taken into partnership in the year 1846, and from that time onward 
has conducted the business with great ability, the firm’s theological 
publications having a world-wide repute. On the death of his uncle, 
in 1868, Mr. Clark became the sole partner of the firm, and remained 
so until within the last two years, when he took his eldest son into 
Mr. Clark (now Sir Thomas Clark, Bart.) is 
Ile 
entered the town council in 1877, and was appointed lord provost in 
1885. Avro 


partnership with him. 
sixty-three years of age, having been born in the year 1823. 


FROM NEW HAVEN. 
To the Editor : New HAVEN, September 2, 1886. 


Business in this “ City of Elms 


” 


is decidedly quiet at present, as it 
generally is at this season of the year. No. 47, with the aid of the local 
assemblies Knights of Labor, still continues the boycott on the Journal 
and Courier, and from present appearances it may continue indefinitely, 
as the fight of capital against principle, in this case especially, is a 
very bitter one. 

From the official circular issued by Secretary-Treasurer Pascoe, it 
would seem as if the International Typographical Union had entered 
into a new business enterprise, namely, the procuring of subscribers 
for an official organ of the craft, While the project may have been 
viewed by the delegates to the last convention in a different light to 
that of those who “ pay for the piper,” it does not seem clear to me that 
that body can compel members of subordinate unions to pay for the 
advancement of a private enterprise, as I fail to see the justice or equity 
in its action. I should like some of your more able contributors to 
express their views on this subject. Another project is the insurance 
plan. While the object is a good one, I confidently assert that I do 
not believe that one-fourth of the membership will ever become mem- 
bers of it. ‘There is no interest whatever taken in it in this jurisdiction. 
A thorough apprenticeship law promulgated by the International 
Typographical Union, and adopted by the various state legislatures, 
would do more good for the craft than all the papers published in the 


United States. H. W. F. 


AFFAIRS IN WASHINGTON. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 31, 1886. 
His name is Benedict, and he 


To the Editor: 

A new public printer is appointed. 
has the good fortune to hail from the Empire State. No one here 
ever heard of the man, that I know of, but since his discovery by 
President Cleveland, we have heard all sorts of reports concerning 
him, especially regarding his position toward organized labor. Per- 
haps, though, it is better not to discuss him from a union printer’s 
standpoint until we find out more about him. His appointment of 
subordinates will be apt to furnish an index. 

Next Monday, September 6, is labor day in many of the larger 
cities; and, so far as the Washingtonians are concerned, it is deemed 
best to go over to Baltimore and swell the ranks of our brothers 
there. I don’t fancy marching much myself, but expect to participate, 
and, while I have made arrangements to give one day to labor, I have 
at the same time made sure of another day for myself, which I will 
devote to rest from the unusual exercise. 

Industrial matters are rather quiet during the warm weather in 


Washington. With the exception of the building trades, which are 
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deJightfully busy, I may say everything is dull; but as so large a 
proportion of our people is composed of horny-handed government 
clerks, local trade is reasonably active. The government printing-office 
employés are availing themselves of the leave granted them by con- 
gress, and as many of them as can be spared at a time are allowed to 
go, and on their return others can leave, and the best of it is, the pay 
goes right on. 
Work on the proceedings of the International Typographical Union 
is still progressing. They will make quite a large volume this year. 
When it wakes up, I 
AucusT DONATH. 


The daily labor paper scheme still slumbers. 


will send you word. 





FROM DETROIT. 

To the Editor - DETROIT, September 10, 1886. 
Our new scale of prices, which was to have gone into effect on the 
4th inst., having met with vigorous resistance at the hands of the 
employing printers, the union, at its last regular meeting, September 
5, decided to postpone the date of its enforcement until October I. 
The new scale calls for an increase from 35 to 38 cents per 1,000 ems 
to 35 cents on evening papers ; from 


22 


on morning papers; from 32 
33% to 38 cents for bookwork, and a reduction of the hours of week 
work to fifty-five, to end at noon on Saturdays. ‘The employers waited 
until the last moment and then, in lieu of an answer, asked for 
another conference with our committee; hence the postponement. 
This action was deemed expedient, as it probably was the means of 
averting a strike or lock-out, neither of which is particularly desirable 
at this dull season. 

Monday, the 6th inst., witnessed the grandest labor demonstration 
in the history of Detroit. There were over ten thousand men in 
the procession, headed by Detroit Typographical Union No. 18, with 
three hundred in line, and the German Printers’ Assembly, Knights 

g about thirty. The chapel of each newspaper 


office was assembled under its own banner and the book and job 


of Labor, numbering 


printers under their own banner, and it would be superfluous to say 
that they made a fine appearance. The procession marched to a park 
in the suburbs of the city, and the remainder of the day was given up 
There were twenty thousand people on the grounds. 


GHC. 


to festivities. 


MATTERS IN LOUISVILLE. 
To the Editor: LOUISVILLE, Ky., August 31, 1886. 

At our last regular meeting, held last Sunday, I called attention 
to the fact that THE INLAND PRINTER is the recognized mouthpiece 
of the pressmen’s unions in the United States and solicited their sup- 
port, both by subscription and otherwise, and I think ere long you will 
have a goodly number of subscribers here among the pressmen. 

At the meeting, Sunday, the charter was presented to the union, and 
as we had procured all of our necessary stationery and printing, every- 
thing moved along smoothly. We start out with a membership of 
seventeen, with one application on file and prospects for at least six 
more, several of them being electrotypers, who, by a resolution 
adopted, will be admitted to membership. It is our intention to 
furnish a room in some central location and have a small library where 
the members can go and spend an hour or so pleasantly at any time. 
We got our idea from the Pittsburgh union. 

The officers of No. 28 for this term are: Chas. F. Taylor, presi- 
dent; W. J. Kalus, vice-president; James Collison, recording secre- 
tary; Fred. E. Loeffler, financial and corresponding secretary; Wm. 
J. Patterson, treasurer; Jas. McCloud, sergeant-at-arms; and Fred. 
Ulrich, guardian. 

We wish to testify to Mr. Chas. Gamewell’s fitness for the office he 
occupies in the International Typographical Union, for to him belongs 
the honor of the establishment of this union, and if No. 28 is able 
financially to send a delegate to the next meeting, he will be instructed 
to use his best endeavors to continue him in said office. 

Business is only fair in our line here. The Courier-Journal job 
rooms have just put in one of Cottrell’s front delivery presses, and to 
my way of thinking it is the greatest press in the market today. There 
is talk of putting the morning Commercial and Evening Post under 


| 


| 
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one roof, and the putting in of a fast web press. I understand that 
Mr. du Pont, the owner of both papers, is in Chicago now, looking out 
for a press of that kind. I will close what may be a very tiresome 
letter to you, hoping that you will take the will for the deed, if I have 
not succeeded in somewhat interesting your readers. 


Respectfully yours, ho ig Ue 





MATTERS IN CINCINNATI. 
To the Editor: CINCINNATI, September 6, 1886. 

The printing business is very encouraging here at present, there 
being but few idle compositors, though there are a number of pressmen 
from other cities looking for work. 

There have been no failures reported recently in connection with 
the printing trade, with the exception of Edwin Alden & Brother, 
advertising agents. ‘There seems to be some trouble in settling their 
affairs on account of a newspaper transfer made previous to their 
assignment. Allison & Smith, typefounders, have sued them for 
$1,700, and ask the court to set aside the sale of the paper. 

The printing-offices were well represented in the recent exposition 
The Sullivan Printing Company had a pony Campbell press 
The Frye Printing Company 


parade. 
in a wagon, driven by a steam engine. 
had a Gutenberg press in line, representing the first printing done, and 
in another wagon a Fire Fly card press, printing cards at the rate of five 
thousand an hour. 

What Cincinnati needs is a little more harmony between the Press- 
men’s Union and Typographical Union No. 3. There are several 
offices here that could be brought “ within the fold” if the two unions 
had a more perfect understanding with each other. 

The strike for eight hours, and an increase in the price of composi- 
tion, inaugurated here by German Typographical Union No. 2, has 
proven a failure. The /7eze Presse management reémployed some of 
their old hands, which caused dissatisfaction among the non-union 
men, who refused to work with the reinstated men, and the end is not 


5.6. 


yet. 





THE COST OF COMPOSITION. 
To the Editor: PORTLAND, Oregon, August 27, 1886. 

A book of nine hundred pages contains 1,275,943 ems; time, six 
weeks ; average number of compositors employed, five and one-half; 
average number ems for each compositor per day, 6,444; average 
number of pages per day, twenty-five; price per thousand ems, 45 
cents; one foreman at $25 per week; one assistant and copyholder, 
$15 per week. The following is the result : 
1,275,943 ems at 45 Cents ......4..... 
Corrections at 45 cents per hour 
One foreman at $25 per week............ 


Tone . 150 00 
One assistant and copyhoider at $15 per week 


go 00 


$829 3 

This shows the cost to be sixty-five cents per thousand ems in —_ 
in chases ready for press, allowing nothing for wear and depreciation 
of material, insurance, rent, fuel and other incidental expenses. 

I agree with Mr. Polhemus, of New York, that to make a fair 
profit on composition, the price charged should be double that paid 
compositors per thousand ems. 

The above is not a rough estimate of the cost of composition, but is 
the exact cost of work done as taken from our books. 

Few printers know the exact cost of composition, both on time and 
piecework, on account of their own inexperience and a lack of system 
in keeping books. 

I would like to hear from others, through your valuable journal, on 
the above subject, and also on the cost of composition on jobwork. 

F. W.. B. 





OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 
To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, September 1, 1886. 
Business still continues good ; all of our book and job offices are 
running on full time, and consequently the number of persons not 
employed is very small. Typographical Union No. 2 appointed a 
committee last Saturday to interview the employing printers, regarding 
an increase in the scale from forty to forty-five cents per thousand ems. 
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Several offices have already granted the increase. In my last letter, I 
neglected to mention that Mr. Gamewell had removed to Washington, 
D.C. There is nothing remarkable in this, except to say that the posi- 
tion he now has was obtained without any political intrigue whatever, 
but was due solely to his ability as a workman, backed by his record as 
an able and conscientious wheel-horse in the cause of labor. We are 
sorry to lose Mr. Gamewell, and fervently pray that the Lord will raise 
up another Joshua to take his place here. 

Both of our political parties have held their state conventions and 
adopted resolutions in favor of labor. Mr. George Gibbons, foreman of 
Gallagher’s printing-house, was present at the democratic convention, 
and nominated Maxwell Stevens, one of our ablest lawyers, for 
congressman-at-large. He is said to have an honorable record in labor 
matters, and it is thought will be elected. 
promises to be an important factor in the coming election; so, taking 
it altogether, the workingmen will have a good chance to place their 
votes where they will do the most good. Will they do it ? 

In looking over the lists of books lately printed, or about to be 
issued, I was struck with the vast amount of biography contained 
therein, denoting that a great change has taken place in the manner of 
Formerly history consisted of an account of some 


The prohibition party 


writing history. 
great battle, of how the forces were placed, etc. 
read history, we have the lives of eminent military chiefs and con- 


Now, if we would 


spicuous civilians placed before us, detailing the circumstances under 
which they were placed, the state of the public mind at particular times 
in their lives, etc., giving us, I think, a clearer insight into events of 
the past. Co Wooo: 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 
To the Editor : Sr. Louts, August 31, 1886. 

During the past few months everything appertaining to the printing 
business has been exceedingly dull, in fact, worse than it has been for 
a number of years back, many offices closing twice a week and oftener, 
at noon, while others were run for but eight hours a day. ‘The direct 
cause is very difficult to place, and nobody can give an even probable 
reason for it. Prospects, however, for a good fall trade are as bright as 
the past has been dark; the coming festivities, which annually bring 
to this city an endless amount of printing and lithographing, and, 
consequently, also, a great deal of binding, are close at hand. ‘This 
year there is expected an even greater amount of business, owing to the 
Triennial Conclave Knights Templar, which alone brings with it large 
contracts for work in these lines; one single item of note is an order 
placed here for thirty-five thousand copies, three hundred and thirty 
pages each, the total price paid being over $16,000. 

The St. Louis Typothetz Society, the second of its kind organized 
in the United States, is now in a flourishing condition, having a mem- 
bership of about eighty per cent of the capital invested in the printing 
business, which is scattered among about forty houses, including Wood- 
ward & Tiernan, G. D. Barnard & Co., Buxton & Skinner, Little & 
Becker, Levison & Blythe, and, in fact, every large office, together with 
seven-tenths of the smaller ones. 

The society has adopted a schedule of prices for jobwork, which is 
an advance of about twenty per cent on the former prices received. 
Some of the smaller offices, constituting the “ small fry,” object to enter 
the society, claiming that there are no benefits to be derived from it, 
while the loss may be material. Others say they do not ¢Azv% it can 
succeed. Well, how can it, with such a lot of cowards as they show 
themselves to be? Why, in New York, where there are probably four 
printing-offices to every one here, the society is established, and is suc- 
cessful to a very gratifying extent; in fact, almost strong enough to be 
independent and have no fear of failure. The benefits of our society 
here are, even at this early date, more than one would think. The 
writer has strictly held to the schedule price, and has, in every case, 
gotten the advance, without even a murmur of dissatisfaction on the 
part of customers, and so it has been with every other member. This 
naturally has increased the prices obtained sufficient to justify the 
claims of the society. 

Little & Becker are stiil busy with their Simmons’ hardware cata- 
logue, which, by the way, we think is the finest piece of catalogue 


printing in the country. Eight carloads of coated book-paper will be 
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required. The work consists of ten thousand copies of several hundred 
pages, worked in black and red. We are informed that the cost will 
foot up over $80,000. 

Mr. Huling, of THE INLAND PRINTER, dropped in on us last week, 
when an exchange of ideas followed. Genial chap, he! 

Jas. A. St. John, of the Central Typefoundry, is now en route for 
England, his pockets well laden with “ stuff” to place in favor of 
Gaudaur in the coming Gaudaur-Beach race. He has, of course, other 
business for the foundry to transact, which will tend to still further 
increase their already large foreign trade. 

Among the many pleasure events of this season, and one of the 
greatest successes, has been the excursion of the employés of Woodward 
& Tiernan’s office. The success of this affair was doubtless due to the 
fact that Mr. Woodward promised his assistance only with the proviso 
that no intoxicating liquors be sold on board. His offer was accepted, 
and, of course, success followed. ‘The excursion was for a worthy 
purpose, namely, the replenishing of the treasury of Woodward & 
Tiernan’s Employés’ Benefit Society, which was depleted by the failure 


of the Provident Savings Bank. SPLASH. 


OF INTEREST TO PRESSMEN. 
To the Editor : Troy, N. Y., August 28, 1886. 

The invitation to pressmen, published in your last number, gives 
great satisfaction here, and it is hoped that pressmen generally will take 
an interest in a matter which concerns them so intimately, and avail 
themselves of the opportunity to, as you put it, ventilate their ideas, It 
is an opportunity they have never before enjoyed. It is just what is 
needed, and, if rightly employed, cannot fail to assist materially in 
placing pressmen on their proper footing in the trade. 

One of your correspondents thinks the International ‘Typographical 
Union does some funny things once in a while, and instances the fact 
of the Pittsburgh convention having reversed a decision of the presiding 
officer that ex-delegates were eligible to office, thereby barring out a 
candidate for secretary-treasurer who was the choice of two-thirds of 
the members. It does seem “ funny” that two-thirds of the members 
should defeat their candidate in so summary a manner. But your cor- 
respondent fails to note how nicely the president got even by ignoring 
the two-thirds not only, but the remaining third as well, and appointed 
the trustees of the Childs and Drexel fund from among the ex-members 
entirely. Whether this may be considered complimentary to the dele- 
gates or not, is a question with which pressmen need not meddle. It 
But if it had, the 


compositor delegates only being ignored, and the trustees selected 


would not be likely to come to them in any event. 


wholly from among the pressmen delegates, the point would, no doubt, 
penetrate the cranium of most anybody. 

I noticed not long since, while reading extracts from foreign trade 
journals, that presses are all machines, pressmen are called machine- 
minders or machinemen, presswork is termed machining or machined, 
as the case or tense may be, and, in speculating as to whether pressmen 
would not disappear altogether if they did not speak up for themselves 
pretty soon, fell upon a copy of the American Machinist, and, with my 
mind full of machining, wondered if it might not be an acquaintance 
The 


only thing about it tending to establish any relationship was the follow- 


or, possibly, a distant relation, and so looked it over accordingly. 


ing, which is new to me: 

Rubber rollers may be turned by an emery wheel. A circular saw will also give 
good results, and printing-press ink rollers may be nicely trued up with a fine- 
toothed, well!-breasted circular saw. 

I hope some of your readers who are posted in truing up old rollers 
with well-breasted circular saws will give the rest of us the benefit of 
their experience. XXII. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE ACADEMY PLAN. 
To the Editor: GALENA, IIl., August 26, 1886 

In the July number of THE INLAND PRINTER appears an article, 
written by Mr. Boehm, in which he intimates that there has been a 
‘¢degeneration” in the ranks of the printer’s trade. It seems that he 
means that they have not the ability that the printers had some years 


since. But when he says “ degeneration in the ranks,” it seems that he 





770 
means that they are fewer in number, that the ranks are thinned out. 
If he says they have not the ability that the printers had heretofore, he 
is certainly mistaken, as the ‘ Specimens for Competition ’’ published 
in this journal from time to time amply prove. In 1873, an office, which 
at that time was reckoned first-class, printed a lot of note-heads for 
Wood’s Hotel in Chicago, and the main line in the job, “ Wood’s 
Hotel,” was set in lower case of four-line pica Egyptian extended, or, 
as some call it, French antique. Now, where is there a job printer 
who would use such a heavy-faced letter on a job of this kind ? 

He then goes on to state that the apprentices leave on their own 
hook, to get rid of the dirty job of sweeping the floor, cleaning rollers 
and picking pi. It is the duty, pleasant or otherwise, of the apprentice 
to make himself useful to his employer, whether he is learning his trade 
at Mr. Boehm’s academy or in the office of some obscure country 
paper. It is not so much because it is a source of profit to the employer 
that he performs menial duties and cleans rollers, picks pi, etc., but 
because he is the proper person; else who should do these things? 
Surely not the foreman, neither the journeyman. The “devil” part of a 
printing-office may be taken as atest of the apprentice. If he is a good 
“devil”? he will be a good apprentice and a good printer, all other 
things being equal. If a boy cares no more about the trade than to 
shake himself out of it simply because some parts of it are not just 
what he wants them to be, then it is best that he and the employer part 
company. It is a fact that, generally, the boys who would make good 
apprentices are at school, or have secured places as errand boys, and the 
like, in business houses, and this creates a scarcity of good material to 
select from. 

But to consider the requirements of this grand academy. 
is proposed and suggested that Latin, Greek, German, Spanish, French 
and Italian be taught, and a host of other branches of study that are 
each a separate trade or profession ; and this, too, after denouncing the 
Surely he cannot expect any 
Life is too short for any 


Here it 


jack-of-all-trades and knower of none. 
person to learn all that is set forth in his plan. 
one person to become perfect in all these languages; and, we may ask, 
of what earthly use are they all to even a master printer? What is the 
object of it all? ‘True, it will enable him in writing to sprinkle his 
articles with Latin phrases, thereby showing that he is away above the 
common herd in the matter of linguistic accomplishments. It is very 
doubtful if enough printers, of the kind he expects to produce in his 
academy, could be found in the United States to fill an ordinary street 
car. But the academy seems to occupy the same position exactly in 
relation to printing as the fifth wheel toa wagon. As long as there are 
places where apprentices may learn the “ art and mystery”’ of printing, 
or some portion thereof, and learn it fairly well, it will. remain in this 
same position. 

When a person produces anything he must seek a market for it. 
There seems to be no special market for the labor of a person possessing 


such an aggregation of trades and accomplishments as are set forth in 


the plan of this academy. The employing printer seeks that person 
who will meet his certain requirements. 
done, he seeks a pressman; if he have composition to be done, he 


Of course, he aims to get the best, but 


If he have presswork to be 


seeks the stick-and-rule artist. 
as long as the workman performs the duties assigned him to his entire 
satisfaction, it makes little odds to him, especially if he be of a practical 
turn of mind, where or under what conditions he may have acquired 
his knowledge of the business. ‘The employing printer will not ask 
anything about his previous training, but will satisfy himself by a prac- 
tical test, and that too in a short time, as to whether his workman is a 
desirable acquisition or otherwise. It need not surprise anyone to see 
one of these high-class graduates play-out when called upon to set up 
and properly display a common one-sixteenth sheet dodger. 

Also, it is proposed that payments be made for work done by the 
high-class pupils. This is very good indeed. This would enable the 
academy to do for the printing trade what the convict labor system has 
done for other trades. Of course, all employing printers will contribute 
to the support of a school which cuts them out of a class of work 
which yields, perhaps, more profit than any other. In a school of this 
sort, containing one hundred and fifty pupils, the high class would con- 
tain at least twenty, or perhaps thirty or forty would be nearer the mark. 


Those would be at work on high-class printing, and would do half, if 
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not all of that sort of work which would be required for any state in 
which the school might be located. The job-printing trade, by means 
of rubber stamps, stamped envelopes printed by the government, and 
one thing or another, is pretty well cut up already. 

What is absolutely necessary in this big land of ours is a law which 
will comfe/ the apprentice to do that which he or his parents or guard- 
ians agree to; to place him in such a position as will make him 
understand that he is amenable and responsible under a law enacted for 
the benefit of both parties to a contract. This would do away with 
boys staying in one place twelve months or so, and then skipping to 
another, simply because at one place they used hard water instead of 
soft water. It would be rather hard to frame a law giving the boy his 
choice between the chain-gang and the office he agreed to work in, but 
there should be some penalty attached to a failure on his part. There 
are some good printers created, even under the present bad system of 
instruction, and let all remember that it is what the printer’s “ devil” 
makes of himself, to a great extent, that has to do with his future 
well-being. 

If every weekly paper were to publish even a short essay on the 
necessity of a law on apprenticeship, and get it to the notice of the 
member of legislature from its vicinity, it would perhaps be a long step 
in the right direction. 

In these remarks, nothing is intended to convey the idea that it is 
wrong to acquire a knowledge of the languages or any useful knowledge. 
The apprentice can devote his leisure time to a study of Latin and 
Greek, and will, no doubt, find them of great service to him; but he 
should also pay some attention to the English language as well, in fact 
should be a master of it as far as possible. 

Yours truly, J. B. PAscor. 
FROM THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
BuENOs AyRES, July 28, 1886. 

Trade is excellent, and demand for labor good, 

The enlargement of the printing-office of Messrs. J. H. Kidd & Co. 
has been completed. It made room for six more typographers. 
Manager-in-Chief Trillia is to be congratulated on his judicious move 
in this respect. The head of this flourishing concern made his appear- 
ance in Argentine’s capital some twenty years ago, as a petty clerk in 
an English bank located here. A few years after arrival he com- 
menced as printer in a very small way, yet such has been the energy 
and perseverance displayed, that the little has developed into the great, 
and is now one of the best and largest printing establishments in South 
America. 

The Southern Cross has given evidence of its prosperity by buying 
its own machine, a hand-power Wharfedale, manufactured by Dawson, 
of Otley, England, turning out from four to five hundred copies per 
hour. The establishment is very pleasantly situated at calle Tucuman 
304, in the garden of the venerable Dean Dillon, who established the 
Irish organ eleven years ago. 

The defunct Argentine Times’ proprietor, Park, and manager, 
Quin, have decamped ; both are “ wanted’? for fraudulent bankruptcy. 
Editor White secured a professorship in Rosario just before the burst- 
up. Robert B. Park is a Scotchman, as his accent would easily suggest, 
about forty-two years of age, five feet seven inches high, fair complex- 
ion, well built and inclined to corpulency. T. J. Quin’s brogue betrays 
a Hibernian nationality. 

On July 3, a new English weekly made its début here, the Z7mes, 
with H. Burdon, formerly printer of the Argentine Times, with which 
dead journal’s affairs the present venture claims to have no connection, 
as “ proprietor and editor.”” Burdon, however, has gained such unen- 
viable notoriety for bad debts and an unfailing desire to keep them 
bad, that he experiences considerable difficulty in getting the paper out, 
only natives being obtainable to stick the type, and the paper has, there- 
fore, always a sorry appearance. 

Things look black on the Buenos Ayres Hera/d. The ’75 Boston 
Post owner says he cannot pay wages regularly, but the workmen have 
had such trouble to get their money that they resolved to stand the 
On July 5, the //erald 
It was at 


ex-clergyman’s procrastinations no longer. 
composing staff waited on their employer in his sanctum. 
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11 o’clock in the morning. 
wages to July 3,’’ were the words Editor Lowe received. 


“We do not begin work till you pay up all 
Seeing the 
men’s united determination, master satisfied all servants within an hour. 
The settlement, however, is believed to be but temporary ; more difficul- 
ties are brewing, it is clearly manifest, and the next correspondence is 
likely to contain some serious news anent the Buenos Ayres //era/d. 
It seems that a paper here has but little chance of success unless run 
asa daily. The taxes on food are so exorbitant that marketmen find 
it difficult to make both ends meet in everyday life. 
grievances against the authorities, a paper was started and is being 


So, to vent their 
supported by them, of course a daz/y one. Its name is the A/ercados. 

Scarcely a printer in this city can say he has not been run into the 
police-office at some time or other. An English typo, unfortunately for 
himself, not speaking Spanish fluently enough to answer a questioning 
vigilante, was gesticulated to accompany the officer to the station. 
There he ascertained that he was charged with trespassing. So that 
inquiries might be instituted concerning his identity, he was informed 
that his detention for one night was necessary. In accordance with the 
custom, he was searched, and the police took a fancy to the pocket- 
knife, scissors, and handsome sporting whistle found, all English 
manufactured articles. They declared them ‘prohibited things,” and 
took that opportunity of robbing the disciple of Gutenberg of these 
articles. 
these guardians denounced it as a “stiletto,” and only the repeated 
declaration that it was the property of an employer in a large way of 
business saved this useful article from the fate of the others. 


The printer’s bodkin was considered an excellent toothpick ; 


Being insympathy with all things republican, the writer is most loath 
to inveigh against the follies, either great or small, of anti-monarchical 
countries, particularly concerning a young republic such as Argentine; 
but the system that obtains here of imprisoning people for trifling 
offenses must be protested against. In this country it would seem that 
the attention of the police is so occupied in looking after and following 
up small and isolated cases of misdoing, that the more serious crimes 
are comparatively unnoticed; thus the most heinous and _ revolting 
murders and robberies are constantly being committed in different parts 
of the republic, and, worst of all, the criminals escape in the majority 
of cases. 

The Reforma, an evening paper, has appeared here. 
small affair. 

A Gibraltar printer, who recently came to this city for work, reports 


It is a very 


trade very bad on the “ rock.” “ That’s why I left,’ he says. Wages 


for journeymen range from four to five patacoons weekly. A single 
man can live well in this monkey habitation for two-thirds his earnings. 

Telegrafo Maritimo editor Buela has just recovered from a serious 
illness, and resumed literary duties. 

The 77tbuno Nacional has, owing to its size being enlarged to that 
of the ampa (columns, thirty inches long, nine on a page, fifteen 
ems measure, both dailies), taken on a few more compositors. 

For the young folks, an illustrated periodical, the Menta Argentino, 
has been issued. The monthly subscription is-forty cents. It contains 
four small pages of engravings and four of reading matter, having, on 
the whole, a neat appearance. 

Debate editor Acevedo was released recently. 
unfortunate as a journalist, for on July 21, last year, he was brought 


before the senate on a charge of libel; but denied that body’s jurisdic- 


He has been rather 


tion; so Sefior Acevedo was then removed to prison, but liberated a 
fortnight afterward. 

This city’s Herald pitches into the New York Sz for its statements 
on the press of Buenos Ayres. We have a lot of daily papers, cer- 
tainly, but half of them are rigged up by a crew of badly-paid boys, 
who seem to have a greater liking for door-knobs and keys, window- 
But 


few of these journals are printed by steam presses, hand ones being 


catches, and other useful movable articles, than for sticking type. 


mostly in vogue. 

In Montevideo, on June 17, the Comdbaze appeared, edited by Sefior 
Casamayor. One calendar month later the Razon, Colonia Espaiiola, 
Espatia, Bien, Hilo Electrico, Dia, and France editors were arrested 
for articles which had appeared in those papers a few days previously. 
The imprisoned 

SLuc O. 


Excitement ran high, and brother editors protested. 


writers have since been released. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. H: Ae: St. Louis: 
Pearl ink-fountain, manufactured by Golding & Co., of Boston ? 


On what date was the patent issued on the 


Answer.—On the old fountain there was no patent. On the new 


fountain a patent is pending. 


G. W. B., of New Hampshire, asks: 

Believing that THE INLAND PRINTER will know as well, and reply 
rather more truly than dealers do, in some cases, I apply for a little 
information about type bodies from different foundries. I have been 
watching the specimens shown in THE INLAND PRINTER by the differ- 
ent manufacturers, and have made up a small list of material that I 
would like, but, before purchasing, I want to get an idea as to how I 
am to be bothered by quads and spaces. My list embraces type from 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Cleveland 
Typefoundry, Baltimore Typefoundry, Marder, Luse & Co., and the 
Boston Typefoundry. Now, how many, and which, will justify 
together? (Juads and spaces from each foundry will cause endless 
confusion if they must be used for their respective faces and for no 
other. 

On taking this office last fall, I found a good proportion of the 
quads stamped “S. & S.” and many “ B. T. FF.” These justify very 
well ; but to set a stick to a long measure by one will not fit for the 
other. 


couldn’t tell me. 


Where are the “S. & S.”’ quads from? The former proprietor 

Does the “ point” standard, when the type is so measured by the 
foundries showing specimens in your magazine, give a surety that those 
bodies will justify one with another any better than under the old way 
when brevier of one foundry was from a tissue paper to a three-ply 
bristol board larger than that (brevier) from another ? 

Hoping to see an answer to this in the September number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, at least for the benefit of one or two others besides 
myself, I remain, with hearty wishes for the great success of the 
magazine, Yours truly, GOWe Ss: 

Answer. —A categorical answer cannot be given to all the above 
inquiries, as a good deal depends on circumstances. In reply to the 
first, all will justify, except the Boston, in the new bodies. For 
example, the following are the averages for the foundries named : 
Central 


Marder, Luse & Co., six picas measure $3" of an inch; 


6%. 96 
1000? 


Johnson, 5°55 


Typefoundry, making a variation of but one 
three-thousandth part of an inch between the products of Marder, 
Luse & Co. and the Central, an almost imperceptible difference, while 
under the o/d system the measurement of the last named was 1,733,4;. 
In reply to the second inquiry, we should say the“ S. & S.”’ quads were 
the manufacture of “Schraubstadter & St. John,” St. Louis, a firm no 
If the stand- 


ard given is adhered to, yes; if through carelessness or other causes 


longer existing. Third, that depends on circumstances. 


the standard is not adhered to, correct justification will be impossible. 


BIGGEST BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


‘Just outside of London they are at work on the biggest book in the 
world,” said a New York publisher the other day, who has recently 
returned from a trip to England. It will be more than four times as 
large as Webster’s dictionary, and will contain something like eight 
thousand pages. It is to be the ideal dictionary of the English lan- 
guage, and will supersede ail preéxisting authorities. It has long been 
realized by scholars that the English language is deficient in this respect. 
The French have two dictionaries, that of M. Littré and of the academy, 
that are far superior to our own. The Worterbuch of the German 
Brothers Grimm is still more exhaustive and authoritative. Even the 
Portuguese dictionary, by Vieira, decidedly surpasses anything in En- 
glish. But the British Philological Society proposes to fill this yawning 
gap in our reference books. ‘They hold that a dictionary should be an 
inventory of the language, and that its doors should be opened to ali 
words—good, bad, and indifferent. This new work will not be con- 
fined to definitions and cross references. ‘The life history of each word 
will be fully given, with a quotation from some standard writer, show- 
ing its shade of meaning and the variations in its usage from one 


reneration to another.”’-—Mew York World. 
£ 








THE 


HON. BYRON WESTON. 


HON. BYRON WESTON, 


President of the American Paper Manufacturers’ Association, 


The new president of the association, ex-Lieutenant-Governor 
Byron Weston, of Dalton, Massachusetts, whose likeness we herewith 
present, is one of the most prominent paper manufacturers in the United 
States, and is so well known that a biographical sketch of him is not 
considered necessary here. He was formerly a captain in the Massachu- 
setts 49th regiment in the war of rebellion ; in political life he attained 
high honors, and returned to private life, well satisfied, after serving 
the State of Massachusetts as lieutenant-governor. He has a most 
delightful home in Dalton, amid the beauties of the Berkshire hills, 
where he has built up a large business in the manufacture of linen 
ledger and record paper, for making a superior quality of which he has 
become famous in the old and new worlds. Governor Weston, as 
president of the American Paper Manufacturers’ Association, will 
doubtless do as well as he did as president of the Massachusetts 


Governor’s Council. 





CANADIAN PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


The annual session of the Canadian Press Association was held at 
the Rossin House, Toronto, August 5, when the following officers for 
the ensuing year were elected: 

President: W. Watt, Brantford Expositor. 

First vice-president: J. J. Crabbe, St. Mary’s Argus. 


Andrew Pattullo, Woodstock Seztine/- 


Second vice-president : 
Review. 

Secretary-treasurer: W. R. Climie, Bowmanville Sz. 

Executive committee: C. D, Barr, Lindsay Post; E. E. Shepherd, 
Toronto Mews; H. P. Moore, Acton Free Press; W. R. Davis, 
Mitchell Advocate; HH. Hough, G77, Toronto, and J. A. Davidson, 
Guelph Afercury (ex-officio). 

Arrangements were also made for the appointment of a committee 
to wait upon Attorney-General Mowat, to secure his favorable consid- 
eration of the proposed and much-needed amendments to the present 
British Columbia was selected as the prospective object 
After the transaction of all 


law of libel. 
of interest for the annual trip of 1887. 
necessary business the party embarked on the steamer Cuba, of the 
Merchants’ Line, for Chicago. ‘The trip, on the whole, was a pleasant 
one, although the smoke from the heavy fires in the neighborhood of 
Cheboygan made it somewhat tedious. Arrived in Chicago, all pur- 
sued the bent of their inclinations, and its sights and attractions 
absorbed their attention for two days, the larger number returning 
home on Wednesday night, August 11. The following comprised the 
list of visitors : 

J. A. Davidson, Guelph AZercury, and Mrs. Davidson; W. R. 
Climie, Bowmanville San, and Mrs. Climie; J. J. Crabbe, St. Mary’s 
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Argus, and Mrs. Crabbe; H. P. Moore, Acton Fee Press, Mrs. Moore 
and Master Eddie Moore; W. J. Gage, publisher, Toronto; W. R. 
Davis, Mitchell Advocate, and Master Tommy Davis; L. G. Jackson, 
Newmarket Zra, and Mrs. Jackson; J. R. Shannon, Kingston ews ; 
J. E. Atkinson, Port Hope Z7imes,; F. H. Annes, Whitby Gazette and 
Toronto Glode; W. E. Smallfield, Renfrew A/ercury; Dr. Clarke, 
superintendent Provincial Asylum for the Insane, Toronto, honorary 


member, and Mrs. Clarke. 


RECENT PATENTS. 

The following list of patents relating to the printing interests is 
specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and 
foreign patents, 925 F street, N. W., Washington, D. C., who will 
furnish copies of patents for 25 cents each: 

IssuE oF AuGusT 3, 1886. 
346,809.—Printer’s Galley. W.H.H. Doty, Oakland, N. J 
346,592.—Printing Machine. Rotary. W.R. Landfear, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
346,635.—Printing Presses. Throw-off Mechanism for. H. F. Bechman, Chicago, III. 
Hand. W.W.McMains, Monongahela City, Pa. 
346,457-—Type in Chases. Device for Tightening Forms of. J. J. Barndsall and 
E. C. Bell, Titusville, Pa. 


346,489.—Printing Roller. 


IssuE oF AuGusT 10, 1886. 
346,911.—Printing Machine. Oscillating Cylinder. J. T. Hawkins, Taunton, Mass. 


346,910.—Printing Machines. Sheet Delivery for. J.T. Hawkins, Taunton, Mass. 


IssuE oF AuGusT 17, 1886. 
W. H. Golding, Chelsea, Mass. 
347,513.—Printing Machine. Cylinder. J.C. Rairigh, Brockwayville, Pa. 
347,304.—Printing Machine Inking Apparatus. R. Miehle, Chicago, III. 
Gripping Mechanism for. B. Huber, ‘Taunton, Mass. 
Web-controlling device for. J. L.Cox, Battle Creek, 


347,591.—Composing Stick. 


347,487.—Printing Machine. 
347,690.—Printing Machines. 

Mich. 
347,629.—Type Bars. Machine for Producing. O, Mergenthaler, Baltimore, Md. 
J. L. McMillan, Glen’s Falls, N. Y. 


347,627.—T ype Distributing Machine. 
O. Mergenthaler, 


347,630.—Type Matrix and Mechanism for Distributing Same. 
3altimore, Md. 

347,636.—Typesetting Machine. 

347,373-— Ll ype-writing Machine. 


J. L. McMillan, Glen’s Falls, N. Y. 
W. J. Perkins, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
IssuE OF AuGUST 24, 1886. 
D. J. Ferry, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stop Cylinder. C. B. Cottrell, Stonington, Conn. 
Inking Device for. W.H. Hughes, New York, N. Y. 
J. Walther, Brook- 


348,119.—Printer’s Quoin. 
347,922.—Printing Machine. 
348,163.—Printing Machine. 
348,075.—Printing Machine. 
lyn, N.Y. 
348,123.—Printing Machine. Sheet Piling Attachment for. C. E. 
Watertown, N.Y. 
347,966.—Printing Machine. Tension Device for. W. J. Shea, Hartford, Conn. 
W. A. Kelsey, Meriden, Conn. 


Sheet Delivering Apparatus for. 


Hoibrook, 


348,021.—Printing Press. 
IssuE OF AuGusT 31, 1886. 

348,496.—Printing and Adding Machine. Check. W. Koch and C. Kruse, New 
York, N. Y. 

348,506.—Printing Machine. Paper Feeding Device and Cutter fer, D. L. Worten- 
dyke, Midland Park, N. J. 

348,302.—Printing Machine. ‘Throw-off Mechanism for Oscillating. F. Van Wyck, 
New York, N.Y. 

348,222.—Printing on Pyroxyline Compounds, 
and J. W. Hyatt, Newark, N. J. 


M.C. Lefferts, New York, N. Y., 


QUALIFIED TO BECOME A PRINTER’S DEVIL. 


On a Northwestern train was a sallow-faced, red-haired man, with a 


pair of spectacles on his nose and an annual pass in his pocket. In the 


west seat was a smooth-faced young man, who said he was looking for 
a job. 

«‘T want a young man to clerk in my office,” said the sallow-faced 
man, ‘‘and if you can fill the bill I’ll take you. Iam an editor up in 
Wisconsin. Now, s’pose I was sitting at my desk and a big man with 
his fists all doubled up and a wild look in his eyes should come up the 
stairs and inquire for the editor, what would you tell him?” 

“‘I’d tell him the editor wasn’t in,” replied the young man, “ but 
that if he’d sit down and wait a few minutes you’d probably be back 
from the gunstore, where you’d gone to get a new seven-shooter and a 
knife thirteen inches long to cut up rollers and things with.” 

“Consider yourself engaged. Salary, $4 a week and board, with 
one-third of all the big watermelons that come into the office.” 
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THE TOWEL’S LAMENT. 


Farewell to thee, dear roller, that has held me up so long; 
Farewell, you dirty cases, that have fabled me in song ; 
For tomorrow, ere you waken, I shall silent pass away, 
To a laundry, round the corner, where I’m to be washed, they say. 


It’s all so strange, my comrades, it seems to me a dream, 

To step from out my inky shroud and meet the water’s gleam ; 
I think I may survive the bath, but should I pass away, 

Just tell the comps., who for me ask, that I was washed today. 


No more I’]l clasp the blacklead hands that oft did fondle me, 
For I must join the washman bold, so heedless to my plea ; 
IIe’ll take me down, and wonder long how many pounds I weigh, 
And charge you well for all the time he spends on me today. 


But I'll come back, in snowy coat, to fill my usual sphere, 
And mount again the vacant rack, a place to me most dear; 
Then will the comp., with grimy hands, reach up to me and say : 
“Tia! Ifa! old boy, I see you’re back—washed — dyed within a 
day!” FRED. C. CROCKER. 


KINDRED COLORS. 


Colors nearly related to each other (none of them exciting any one 
of the color sensations in a much higher degree than others) have 
always good effect in juxtaposition. Thus, very dark colors, whatever 
their hue, are all congruous with black, and with each other. The 
light colors again, whatever their hue, are all congruous with white, 
and with each other. The colors which differ little in hue from the 
primary red, green or blue, or the secondary sea-green, pink or yellow, 
are congruous, respectively, with these colors, and with each other, and 
the colors which differ little from the mean grey are congruous with it, 
and with each other. 

The peculiar beauty of associations of kindred colors may be illus- 
trated by compositions of dark red, dark green and dark blue upon a 
dark background, or by compositions of light sea-green, light pink and 
light yellow upon a white ground; or again, by compositions in which 
a dark blue, a sea-green blue and a pink blue appear together, or in 
which a light yellow, a yellow-red, and a yellow-green appear together. 
Associations of this kind are extremely common in nature. They are 
seen, for instance, in the various hues and shades of crimson or pink in 
roses, arising not only from the different colors of their parts, but from 
reflections and shades produced between the petals in the varieties of 
blue exhibited by the iris, convolvulus and larkspur, or. of yellow by 
the daffodil and primrose. They appear in the folds of colored fabrics, 
in washes of pigments varying in thickness, in stones, in all sorts of 
polished woods, in the sky and clouds, around the setting sun, and in 
the charming secondary hues which play on the surface of mother-of- 
pearl, or on the feathers of doves. A certain degree of congruity is 
secured between all colors by the circumstance that it is impossible to 
excite any of the simple sensations of color in any high degree without 
a large mixture of the rest— Wm. Benson, in the Architect. 





A MARVELOUS SUCCESS! 


We wish to call the attention of our printer friends to the adver 
tisement to be found on the last page inside our cover. If the full 
history of the Prouty power press could be written, it would be a 
In the charming little village of Boscobel, 
Its inventive father was Mr. Enoch 
Having a meager salary 


novel of absorbing interest. 
Wisconsin, the Prouty was born. 
Prouty, the then pastor of the Baptist church. 
upon which to support his family, he started a little printing-office, 
with some cheap second-hand type, ete., and began the publication of 
a little temperance paper. He was too poor to get a suitable press, 
and so he set his inventive genius to work, and the result was the now 
far-famed Prouty power press, known so favorably all over the United 
States and in many foreign countries, the Prouty being sold at such 
Printers thought it impossible that the 
The 


before unheard-of low prices. 
I 
It was a startling innovation. 


press could be worth anything. 
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| printing fraternity thought the news too good to be true. But Mr. W. 
G. Walker, who has been the president and manager of the company 
from the first, was determined to convince the world that it was true. 
In spite of the most terrible and determined opposition and outrageous 
lying of unscrupulous opponents, he pushed the battle with determined 
and unflinching faith and energy, and today has the well-deserved 
pleasure of seeing hundreds of the Prouty power presses in use in 
nearly every state and territory in the Union, and a good and fast 
increasing export trade established. Their factory has frequently 
been compelled to run day and night to meet pressing orders. They 
frequently ship presses by the carload. The popularity of the Prouty 
may be seen from the fact that frequently in the same town may be 
found from two to three Prouty presses. Messrs. Walker & Co. are in 
constant receipt of letters from printers expressing their joy and 
gratification that the time had come when they were enabled to have 
a first-class power press at a fair price. The Prouty has proven itself 
so thoroughly reliable and given such eminent satisfaction that it has 
attained a greater sale and established a more solid reputation in the 
same length of time than any other power press ever made. The 
samples of newspaper, poster, job and book work done on the Prouty 
power presses will compare well with that usually done on presses 
costing from two to four times as much. The Prouty has met the scorn, 
the lies, and most malicious opposition of enemies, but has quietly 
pushed forward and by its sterling worth has won the day. For years, 
Messrs. Walker & Co. devoted themselves entirely to the building of 
newspaper presses. The Prouty had become so popular and the 
demand so great that the proprietors some time ago resolved to issue a 
full line of power presses, built under their various patents. After 
months of careful experimenting and thorough testing, they are enabled 
to place on the market a full line of news, job and book presses fully 
capable of meeting the needs of all classes of printing-offices. 

Printers who are skeptical as to the practical ability of the Prouty 
presses should write to Messrs. Walker & Co. and get one of their 
beautiful illustrated catalogues and other papers printed on the Prouty 
news, job and book presses. The most skeptical will be convinced 
that the Prouty is built on the correct principle. 





A SENATOR’S CHIROGRAPHY. 

It is, perhaps, well for Senator Call’s peace of mind that the senti- 
ments of employés of the government printing-office cannot prevail 
against him. A printer in the Record room gives a graphic account of 
the manner in which the senator’s last speech was put in type. Mr. 
Call’s penmanship is anything but legible. In fact, it is the very worst 
which comes from the capitol. The foreman could do nothing with 
it, but he gave it out, hoping that the combined intelligence of a 
hundred printers would be able to make it out. For an hour or two 
after the first “take”? was given out, the atmosphere of the printing- 
office was rather sulphuric. The typesetters indulged in those choice 
and comprehensive specimens of profanity for which the average 
printer is noted. Had Senator Call been near enough to hear, he 
would have heard things said of him which might have shocked one 
who is accustomed to so much courtesy and politeness as prevails in 

The comments of the printers were decidedly unparlia- 
The printers in the Record room are expert craftsmen, but 
The proof- 


the senate. 
mentary. 
they could do nothing with Senator Call’s manuscript. 
readers were likewise beaten, and the only thing to do was to send the 
proofsheets to the senator for correction. When they came back, with 
corrections, the foreman ordered the speech reset. An old typo said 
he never saw such hen scratching, nor did he ever see such an 
infuriated set of printers.—A/i/waukee Sentinel. 

THE Journalist says: In order to meet the constantly increasing 
demand for the Star, new presses of the most approved workmanship 
They are from the factory of Walter Scott at Plainfield, 





were built. 
New Jersey, and have each a capacity of 30,000 complete papers per 
hour. As soon as the remodeling of the Stay building was completed 
the presses were placed in position, but not until each was given a run- 


They 


| 
| 
| ning trial under the direct personal supervision of the inventor. 


are magnificent machines in every way. 
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Bascock PRINTING Press Mrc. Co’s 


Drum Cylinder, Two-Revolution Lithographic Pat. Air-Spring Presses, 
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Surnishing better distribution than other presses. 

















New Style Elevated Fountain, allowing easier access to forms and 
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PRESSES. 
These Presses are built from new designs combining strength and durability with desired, the form rollers may be released from contact with the distributor and type 
. “a and embody several and very important: im- without removing the rollers from their bearings or changing their ‘‘ set. ; THe Ink 
increased capacity for speed, and embody several new and very importa FounTAIN is set very high, allowing easy access to the forms, and furnishes much 
provements, among them the following : better distribution than the old style. ‘These presses have PaTENT Positive SLIDE 
Noisgvess Gripper Motion, with Perrect REGiIsTeR. AIR VALVE, for re- Morion and Patent Back-up MECHANISM, and are equal to any first-class presses 
moving the spring when desired, and invariably restoring it when the press is started. in the market. 
THE SHIELD, which effectually protects the Piston and Cylinder from paper, tapes, SIZES AND PRICES OF “STANDARD” PRESSES. 
etc., that might fall upon them and produce injury. THE Piston can be adjusted : a ore kre 
to the size of the Air-Cylinder, so that the wear of either can be easily compensated, No. 1, Size bed 19 x 24...... $1,150.00 No. 5, Size bed 29 X 42.......$2,000,00 
This easy, positive and perfect adjustment prevents leaks and vacuums and secures 2, - 22 x 26 1,400.00 6, . 33 X 
evenness of wear in the Air-Spring. THE RoLter-BeartinG has the following 35 se 5 X 31 ++eee+4+ 1,600.00 7» rs 35 X5 
advantages: Any single roller may be removed without disturbing the others. All 4, 27 X 38....+2++ 1,800.00 ae 39 x 5 
of the rollers may be removed and replaced without altering their “‘set.’? When No. g, Size bed 39 X §7...ese0. $3,200.00 












THE BABCOCK PATENT AIR-SPRING 
COUNTRY PRESS. 


The best Newspaper and Job Cylinder Press for the 
pricein the market. Size of bed 33 x 46 inches; will work a 
6-column Quarto Newspaper without cramping.” It is 
simple, strong, and in every way splendidly constructed. It 
combines all the latest improvements for fast and good work, 
together with beauty in design and solidity in all its parts. 
With its other qualifications, it is capable of a high rate of 
speed; has perfect register, fine distribution, runs easily and 
almost noiselessly. It is adapted to all kinds of work, having 
Air Springs and Vibrators on Form Rollers. 














Price, $1,100, Steam Fixtures, $50 extra, 
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Write for Lowest Cash Prices. 







BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 









NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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lhe Only Practical Stereotype Outfit 
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‘Saint Louis Printing-Ink Works, 
M. J. HUGHES, 10 hercen St New York 


MANUFACTURER OF 


B. THALMANN’S 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTERS’ AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS’ INKS 

OFFICE, 210 OLIVE STREET, 
/ Endorsed by hundreds of Newspaper and Job ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Printing Offices, 


/, W. B. ConkKey, 
EsTABLISHED 1858. re a) 
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GAYTON A. DOUGLASS & CO 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS. 


MERCHANTS IN 
Especial attention given to Orders for Case Making, Stamped 


aking, Sta 
Titles, Stamped Backs, etc 


| Supplies : Amateur Photography 


—AND— 





PHOTO - ENGRAVERS 
S. E. corner Van Buren and Clark Sts, 





185 and 187 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Catalogues 
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CHICAGO. 
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PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS. | 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Oldest and buentis Flouse in the West. 


Send for Price List and Specimen Book 








BRANCH — 152 & 154 Monror. St., CHICAGO 
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’ but LARGER than all other Ink Houses in 
the West COMBINED. 
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“ngraving, Photo-Lithography and all new Photo-Mechani- eee a acca Rea Meee Stationers 
NEAP GORE py tolaned weekly, at 12 CENTRE ST, Devan to the ineress of Pvoer Makers sad Stationers 
tT: : ore | Single copies ro cents. A é 
The Lithographer Publishing Co. (Incorporated). and Stationers’ Yournal reaches all buyers, it is a valuable 
Branch in Chicago, 23 Staats Zeitung Building. advertising medium. Rates for standing and displayed adver- 
A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that will amply tisements furnished cn application. Address 
repay advertisers in its line, 
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a LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Official Paper of the International Typographical Union. A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to the interests of Pub- 
ishers, Printers and Lithographers. 

Only labor paper published at the National Capital. SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1.00 PER VEAR. 
Published Weekly. Subscription, $1.00 per year. Sample free. For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies furnished on appli- 

= ; ‘ cation. Subscriptions and advertisements solicited. Address 
= 4 JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 

RAMSEY & BISBEE, PuBLISHERS. 


Roont 29, Courier- Fournal Building. 
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Two Dollars a Year. —+0ve-—— Twenty-five Cents a Copy. 


A Special Department Devoted to the Interests of 
PRINTING AND ENGRAVING. 


BEAUTIFUL SUPPLEMENT EVERY MONTH. 


X TURNURE & GILLISS BROS., 75 Fulton St., New York. 





























BOUND VOLUMES. 


NLAND PRINTER bound volumes are in more : | 


request every day, and subscribers who wish to so 
q7 ’ 


BACK NUMBERS. 


[7 E are in need of various numbers in our first 
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HIS Press combines every convenience required for doing the 
best of work in the shortest possible time, with the least 
amount of labor, making it the most desirable machine 
for both employer and employee. 
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AMOUNT OF WORK it can perform, and the QUALITY of the work produced. In these 






essentials our goods are unequaled. Send your roller stocks to us for casting; you will 






save time and trouble by so doing, as our arrangements for the business are most complete. 
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from pin holes and as smooth as glass; no other house in the West can make these rollers, 
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RAVOLUTION IN RULK WORK=>=+ 
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A Universal Machine —At once the Swiftest, Most Flexible, Most Precise and 
Most Simple; virtually, three distinct Machines in one. 


T will cut from the strip, rules for forms of three, four, five, six, eight, ten, twelve, or 
a greater number of sides, of equal or unequal length, cutting and mitering at once, 
and delivering the rule finished at both ends. 

_ It will do the same for diamonds and stars of three, four, five, six, eight, or a greater num- 
ber of points —large or small—the miters at both ends being automatically kept in 
relationship to each other without regard to the varying acuteness of the points. 
Right and left miters are made with the same setting of the gauge. 

For tabular work, diagrams, etc., rules can be slotted on top and bottom at any angle (and several at a time) so as to cross and interlock, and stars and other fancy shapes 
can be keyed together—and_ thus be handled and preserved as single pieces, and taken apart or put together again at any time. 

CURVED RULES can be mitered, slotted, or cut in segments of circles, with the same facility and precision as straight rules, 

Wood Rule, Reglet, Furniture, Electrotype and Stereotype Plates, Tint Plates, etc., can be cut and trimmed on this machine. 

All the above work can be done with the saw and gauges furnished with each machine—no special cutters being required, y ; 

By substituting for the saw a shaped rotary cutter (shown at the side of the machine), with its appropriate gauge, two miters are made at once to any required 
depth, on the best and swiftest system known to mechanics, in either brass or wood rule. i haces . 

A Curving Apparatus forms part of the machine, so placed that it is always ready for use without interfering in any way with the use of the cutter. 

It is designed for those who believe that ‘‘ the best workmen have the best tools,’’ and will more than save its costs in a single year, 

Price, complete with rectangular cutter and saw, $50.00, Without cutter and gauge, $45.00. Saws are6topicathick. Extra saws, $1.25 each. 


bao pone sc k. ATWATER & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


‘The“Prouty’ Job Press 
New Style Gordon Press. le 














Five Sizes Made: 13x19, 1x17, 10X15, 9x13 & 8x12, 





(INSIDE THE CHASE). 


_ RINTERS in want of a Job Press are invited to address us for full information 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION concerning our latest improved Presses. Every printer using them, or who have 
seen their operation, are unanimous in the opinion that they are the most perfect 


Job Press yet produced. Their simplicity of construction, and entire freedom from 
powerful springs and grinding cams (resorted to by most of the job press manufac- 


turers to overcome incorrect mechanical principles), warrant us in claiming them to 
GORDON PRESS W ORKS be the most durable and least expensive to keep in repair of any job press in the 
| market. Address 
THE PROUTY PRESS CO., 
99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. No. 49 FEDERAL St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS AND OBSERVA- 
TIONS. 


BEING A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE PRINTERS AND PRINT- 
ING-OFFICES OF CHICAGO TO THE YEAR 1857. 


BY M. J. CARROLL. 


XII.—AFTER THE GREAT FIRE, 

HE great Chicago fire is of such a comparatively recent date that a 

detailed account of ordinary events that have occurred since that 

time would be tedious and uninteresting, as no doubt they are 

fresh in the memory of a large majority of the readers of THE INLAND 

PRINTER. I will therefore confine my efforts during the remainder of 

my contributions to a brief review of the more prominent events that 

have taken place—events that, to my way of thinking, have exercised 

a commanding influence in determining the present and future pros- 
perity of the craft. 

The entire business portion of the city having been destroyed by 
the fire, the headquarters of the printing fraternity was, for a time, trans- 
ferred to the West Side, and principally to that part of Canal street 
lying between Lake and Madison streets. 
papers, with the exception of 7e 7imes, were to be found. 


It was here the daily news- 
The Times 
occupied a hastily-constructed wooden building on Adams street, which 
that paper facetiously described as being “ one story high and six stories 
long.” It is extremely doubtful if Canal street will ever occupy as 
prominent a place in the business annals of Chicago as it did in that 
period of time following the fire and the rebuilding of the business por- 
tion of the city. Along its narrow sidewalks the merchant princes of 
Chicago could be seen in groups throughout the day, earnestly discuss- 
ing the situation, and laying plans for the future. But Canal street did 
not monopolize the entire business of Chicago at that time, as many 
of the streets running east and west were necessarily occupied by sev- 
eral prominent firms, while Twenty-second street, on the South Side, 
became very conspicuous as a business center. It was here that Good- 
all, now of the Stock Yards Sz, published the Chicago Sun, a paper 
that became quite prominent in that section of the city at that time. 
One of the first important movements that took place after the fire 
was the formation af the pressmen’s union. 
to the observing members of the craft that this event must take place 
The movement was due to a multiplicity of causes, 


It had long been apparent 


sooner or later. 
among which were the wholly dissimilar nature of the legislation 
required to correct the abuses that were continually cropping out in 
both branches of the business, and the well-founded impression that 
had taken possession of the pressmen, that in an organization in which 
they were so largely in the minority, their affairs would not be likely to 
receive the attention that was necessary, and which they were undoubt- 
edly entitled to. 
eminently successful is a matter which every compositor should regard 
with satisfaction, as much on their own account as for the great benefit 


That the undertaking of the pressmen has been so 


it has been to the pressmen, for a prosperous condition of one branch of 
the business must of necessity have a sustaining effect on all other 
branches. The wisdom of the step taken by the pressmen in severing 
their connection with the older union to establish one of their own, will 
not now be disputed. While they were of no material assistance in the 
old union in bridging over the many difficulties that were so frequently 
encountered, they are now, in consequence of their limited number and 
the peculiar nature of their employment, in a much better position to 
maintain a fair rate of wages, a fact that will always have a restraining 
influence on a certain class of employers, men who regard a reduction 
in the scale of wages a panacea for all the difficulties standing in the 
way of their prosperity, 

In 1876, the rebuilding of the city having been, by this time, largely 
completed, and the printing-offices and newspapers having all returned 
to the South Side, the employing printers became restive under what 
they styled the exorbitantly high scale of wages maintained by the union. 
The publishers of the daily newspapers joined in making a peremp- 
tory demand for a reduction of five cents a thousand on composition, 
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which was promptly agreed to by the union. Some time pre- 
vious to this a slight agitation had been indulged in for a reduction in 
the job scale, and which resulted in a short strike in the office of Jame- 
son & Morse. This difficulty was quickly adjusted, and mainly through 
the efforts of A. H. Brown and David Oliphant, the latter now being 
a member of this firm, in which position it is the earnest wish of the 
writer, and, I believe, of every union printer, that his success will, in 
every way, be commensurate with his expectations. 

Had the job printers been able to see the wisdom of making a virtue 
of necessity at this time, and, by voluntarily making a slight reduction 
in their scale at the same time the newspaper reduction was made, and 
as they were strongly advised to do by many of their number, they 
would undoubtedly have avoided the disastrous conflict which took 
As it 


was, the newspaper reduction was quickly followed by a demand from 


place between them and the employers a couple of years later. 


the employing job printers for a reduction of three dollars a week in 
the scale, which was met by a refusal on the part of the men, they 
maintaining, and with a good show of reason, that Chicago being at 
that time one of the most expensive cities in the country in which to 
live, the scale should average a little higher here than in competing 
towns. This argument was met by the statement that the state of busi- 
ness did not longer warrant the payment of the scale then demanded, 
and that, although the justice of the position assumed by the men might 
be questioned, the paramount question at issue was the absolute neces- 
sity for a reduction of expenses on the part of the employer, rendered 
necessary by the losses of the great fire, the frequent removals, and the 
depression in business following the panic of 1873. Frequent meetings 
were held by the union to try and adjust matters, and one or two con- 
ferences took place between representatives of the employers and the 
union, but without effecting a settlement of the matter. At this time a 
threat was openly made by three or four of the larger offices to leave 
the union unless their demands were complied with, which had the 
effect of determining a majority of the union to vote for the reduction 
asked, and the weekly scale then became $18 a week. At the meet- 
ing at which the reduction was ultimately voted, the newspaper men 
present having become convinced that the only safe way out of the 
muddle was to accede to the demand of the employers, generally voted 
for the reduction, in which they were largely joined by the men from 
the job offices just referred to, where trouble was anticipated. 

By far the larger number of the job printers of the city remained 
firmly of the opinion that this movement was wholly uncalled for, and 
it was followed by a season of insubordination on their part that was 
One of the 
results was an agitation then entered upon looking to the formation of 


equally discreditable to their judgment and their unionism. 


a book and job printers’ union, and, strange to say, among the most 
radical advocates of this measure were found some of the more promi- 
nent men who advocated and voted for the reduction. Meetings were 
held, and an association formed to effect this object, but the whole thing 
finally fell through. In the meantime, the union, with a view to appeas- 
ing discontented members, passed a resolution debarring any member 
from voting on a change in the scale of prices but those actively 
employed under the particular scale to be amended, a proposition that, 
upon more mature reflection, was seen to be unsound and illogical, and 
subsequently abandoned. Through a lack of active interest as much as 
to anything else, it will be found that the voting on a change of the 
scale of prices is largely confined to those directly affected by the pro- 
posed change, But while in the main this has been the rule, it must 
be admitted that it would be bad policy for the union to enact a law 


that would inapy way-serve to restrict a member in the full enjoyment 


of his privileges affd.duties, whenever such member is of the opinion 


that he may be of service to the craft in exercising said privileges. I 
arrive at this conclusion on the hypothesis that when the settlement of 
a question, attended by a high state of excitement, is before any body 
of men, the safest and most conservative course will invariably be 
advocated by those having no direct pecuniary interest in the result. 
The advocates of a book and job printers’ union were continually 
pointing to the success of the pressmen’s union as an illustration of 
what they might accomplish in the same way, conveniently ignoring the 
fact that the conditions in the two cases have no similarity whatever. 
The fact that the pressmen were following a separate and distinct 
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occupation, as far removed from typesetting as is the work of the book- 
binder, the stereotyper, or any of the kindred trades, was not taken into 
account; nor did these men ever take the trouble to formulate a plan 
whereby members of the two unions of compositors, when employed 
in one office, were to be controlled or disciplined without the danger 
of destroying all forms of organization in the clash of interests that 
would inevitably ensue. But the discussions that took place at these 
meetings did have the effect of making one thing clear to the under- 
standing of the writer, and that was, that if it were practicable to draw 
a line anywhere dividing compositors into classes, the proper place to 
draw it was zot between the book and job men on the one hand, and 
the newspaper men on the other, but between the men employed by the 
week and those employed by the piece. A moment’s reflection will 
convince anyone at all familiar with the matter that the interests of all 
classes of men who set type under the piece system are identical, and 
that the price of composition cannot be materially raised or lowered in 
one branch of the business without it in time affecting all other classes 
of composition. 

As before remarked, the majority of the job printers were never 
satisfied that the reduction made in their scale was warranted by the 
exigency of the business, and the consequence was that a continual 
agitation for the restoration of the old scale was maintained on their 
part. In pursuance of this object, representatives from a number of 
book and job offices met for consultation in the spring of 1880, when it 
was decided to go before the union with an amendment to the scale of 
prices restoring weekly wages to the old figure. This was accordingly 
done, and the resolution restricting the vote on an amendment to those 
employed under the scale to be amended being then in force, the job 
printers were easily enabled to carry their point, when $21 a week 
again became the union scale for men employed by the week. This 
movement proved to be without exception the most disastrous and 
ill-timed to which the Chicago union ever committed itself, and 
eventually resulted in the loss of the offices of Cameron, Amberg & Co., 
Culver, Page, Hoyne & Co., J. J. Spalding & Co., and Geo. K. Hazlitt 
& Co., besides causing the complete overthrow of union rule for a time 
in one or two of the largest remaining offices. Some time previously, 
the employers had perfected an organization, which was known, I 
believe, as the Employing Printers’ and Stationers’ Association, through 
which they were enabled to adopt united action in their opposition to 
the advance in the job scale, and where proposed action was discussed 
and agreed upon. Although the scale was again lowered to $18 a 
week in the fall of the same year, it did not have the desired effect of 
restoring tranquillity in these offices. Non-union men were employed 
as desired in many of them, and a state of disorganization followed that 
was as unsatisfactory to many of the employers as it was discouraging 
to the men. 

Taken all in all, that period of time embraced between the years 
1875 and 1880 was undoubtedly the most disastrous one that the union 
printers of this city have ever experienced. In addition to the diffi- 
culties already alluded to, and which took place during this period, we 
might enumerate many others of scarcely less importance, and which, 
for a time, were fully as discouraging and aggravating in their conse- 
quences. In the summer of 1876, the Zvening Post, which had some 
time previously passed into the possession of the McMullin Brothers, 
and which had been experiencing a steady decrease in the volume of 
its business, became involved in a dispute with its compositors, which 
ended in a strike. This strike was the direct result of a prepos- 
terous demand made on the executive officers of the union by the 
publishers of the Pos/,a demand that the officers had the good sense to 
decline to seriously consider. It was in this difficulty that John R. 
Dailey and C. B. Langley fell into disrepute with the union printers, 
though I have always been of the opinion (an opinion that will be 
generally concurred in at the present time) that these gentlemen were 
harshly judged for their conduct on that occasion. Both gentlemen 
invested the savings of a lifetime in the Chicago A/a7/, which, previous 
to this difficulty, had been consolidated with the Pos¢, and both were 
deeply interested in the success or failure of that concern. Under the 
circumstances it is difficult to see how they could have acted otherwise 


than they did. It was at this office that Dennis J. Buckley and Wm. 


McEvoy (two as large-hearted men as ever worked at the printing 
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business) were employed. Buckley died within a year of the strike in 
this office, being carried away by that dread enemy of our craft, 
consumption, 

In the following year, 1877, the office of R. R. Donnelley & Sons, 
then Donnelley, Gassette & Loyd, was withdrawn from the union, and 
in 1878 a very exciting strike took place on the Zuter Ocean. This 
latter difficulty was satisfactorily adjusted after the course of a few 
weeks’ time, the old force of compositors again taking possession of the 
office. KR. R. Donnelley & Son’s office has recently been made a union 
office, a fact that should be largely placed to the credit of the very 
efficient and gentlemanly men who are at present acting as officers 
of the union. To the long list of discouraging events that took place 
during the period of which I am now writing, we must add the failure 
of the firm of J. S. Thompson & Co., which took place in 1879. This 
failure was a source of infinite regret to the union printers, as that house 
was always regarded as one of their bulwarks. The failure was due to 
a number of causes, chief among which were the heavy losses caused 
by the fire of 1871, and the depressed and demoralized state of business 
following the panic of 1873.. 

I must confess the existence on my part of what I consider a 
pardonable pride in the record of the Chicago Typographical Union, a 
record that I think will compare favorably with that of any organization 
of like age for good sense and discretion. That it has made mistakes 
in the past its most ardent supporters will not attempt to deny. Human 
frailty so permeates all ranks of society that perfection is simply out of 
the question, and to look for it in the ranks of untrained legislators, 
such as an organization of workingmen must necessarily be, would be 
the height of folly. Between the years 1876 and 1882, the union was 
brought face to face with many grave and serious problems, and while 
the highest grade of wisdom was not always noticeable in the disposi- 
tion of matters, still the union has always been honest in its dealings 
with the employers. In the last mentioned year the members began to 
show a commendable ambition to restore the organization to its old- 
time strength and power. In this they were encouraged by several 
employers, men who from past associations and affiliations were 
opposed to permanently crippling the association. The amicable settle- 
ment of a strike in the office of Rand, McNally & Co., that had been 
ordered for the purpose of regulating certain irregularities that had 
crept into that establishment, had the effect of encouraging the job 
printers to renewed exertions in the direction of strengthening their 
organization. Although they have not as yet succeeded in reclaiming 
any of the offices that left the union during the difficulty over the book 
and job scale, from that time until the present the union has steadily 
advanced and extended its sphere of usefulness, until now it stands 
second in point of numbers and influence in the ranks of the typo- 
graphical unions of the country. 


(To be continued.) 


PERSONALS. 

Mr. C. M. SMITH, of Bradner Smith & Co., of this city, is now 
enjoying a six months’ vacation in Europe. 

Mr. ALLison, of the Franklin Typefoundry, exchanged Cincinnati 
air for that of eastern points during August. 

Mr. C, Ross, the Chicago representative of Farmer, Little & Co., 
has just returned from an extended eastern trip. 

EDWARD BUEHL, of 59 Exchange street, Memphis, ‘Tennessee, paid 
THE INLAND PRINTER a pleasant visit, while on a recent trip to 
Chicago. 

ARTHUR S. KIMBERLY, of the Duplex Printing-press Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, in our city a short time since, reports business 
encouraging. 

Mr. Homes, of Snider & Holmes, 703 Locust street, St. Louis, 
was among the host of westerners flocking to eastern summer resorts 
during the hot months. 

J. R. Bettis, of the Datly Democrat, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
treasurer of the National Editorial Association, has recently been 
spending a few days in our midst, and lingered some time in the 
sanctum of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
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manufacturers of printing-inks, New York, is now in Chicago, in the 
interests of his firm. He reports business picking up. 

C. R. Carver, of the firm of Brown & Carver, manufacturers of 
the improved cutting machines, Philadelphia, passed through Chicago 
on the 26th ult. on his return from a trip to the Pacific coast. 

HERBERT L. BAKER, of St. Paul, Minnesota, a gentleman well 
and favorably known to the craft, and an acceptable contributor to the 
pages of THE INLAND PRINTER, paid us a friendly visit a few days ago. 

Mr. R. N. PERLEE, of the firm of George Mather & Sons, the well- 
known ink manufacturers of New York, is taking his vacation, and as 
a matter of course determined to pay a visit to the metropolis of the 
West, and expresses himself delighted alike with the city and its business 
outlook. 

W. H. Woopcock, representative of R. Hoe & Co., now on a tour 
of inspection through the western states in the business interests of the 
firm, spent several days in Chicago a short time since, and, in his pere- 
grinations, paid a pleasant visit to the office of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
He reports the outlook as encouraging in the extreme. 

THANKS.—We return sincere thanks to Benton, Waldo & Co.; 
Messrs. Hooker, Campbell and Bletcher, of Milwaukee; Rodgers, of 
Appleton; Gilbert, of Whiting & Gilbert, paper manufacturers, of 
Neenah, and Messrs. Walker and Stone, of Madison, for courtesies 
extended during our recent trip through Wisconsin. They were 
appreciated. 

Mr. SLOAN, of the St. Louis Printers’ Supply Company, is a sufferer 
from that nuisance of an ailment, hay fever, but he found St. Louis as 
good a place as any in which to endure it in the summer. In a few 
weeks, however, he expects to start for Texas, to see if he cannot 
arrange to swell up some of the printing plants there, shrunken by the 
drought in that section, possibly. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 

P. L. HAnscom has rented the second floor, No. 182 and 184 
Monroe street, of George H. Taylor. 

CAMERON, AMBERG & Co. have secured the contract to supply the 
city schools with 65,000 paper tablets. 

DonoHUE & HENNEBERRY intend to erect a large structure for 
their own occupation on Dearborn street, south of Harrison. 

A. WAGENER & Co., 196 and 198 Clark street, have secured the 
western agency of the Manhattan Typefoundry, New York, and will 
carry a full line of their material. 

J. M. Ives & Co., manufacturers’ western agents for bookbinders’, 
printers’, and paper-box makers’ machinery, have removed to 293 
Dearborn street and 36 Third Avenue. 

A CHANCE seldom offered to secure the services of a qualified 
superintendent for a first-class printing-office, may‘be found by examin- 
ing the “Want” columns of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

J. M. Ives & Co., 42 Third avenue, are agents for the well-known 
firm of C. R. Carver, successor and manufacturer of the Brown & Carver 
improved paper cutting machines, 614 Filbert street, Philadelphia. 

TuE four-story manufacturing building, Nos. 63, 65 and 67 West 
Washington street, was burned on the morning of August 31. Edward 
E. Swiney, manufacturer of office furniture, sustained a loss of $25,000. 

FRANK H. Port, 134 Wabash avenue, will represent the American 
Pad Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, in this city and the West. 
Mr. Pott will carry a full line of samples of the goods manufactured by 
the company. 

A Curtosiry.—Shniedewend & Lee, of this city, have now on 
exhibit at the Inter-State Exposition a hand-press with a somewhat 
It is the old Anti-Monopoly press, which printed the 
During the Mormon riots it 


eventful history. 
Expositor at Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1844. 
was broken up with a sledge hammer and thrown into the Mississippi 
river. After lying in the river two years it was recovered, repaired, and 
sold to Redfield Bros., Waupaca, Wisconsin. 
the Waupaca Spirit, New London 7Zimes, Clark County Enterprise, 


It alterward printed 


Clintonville Hera/d, and Antigo Republican. The sledge hammer 
with which it was broken is now on exhibition in the Mormon Museum, 
Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Greorce H. Taytor has purchased the recently erected 
building, Nos. 180 and 182 Monroe street, which is five stories high, 
forty-five by one hundred and ninety feet, the consideration said to 
have been $150,000. 

THE Kellogg Printing Company, of this city, for a number of years 
past located on Jackson street, will shortly remove to more commo- 
dious quarters in the recently erected building, situated on the corner 
of Dearborn and Harrison streets. 

Messrs. C. 
Chicago and Cincinnati, appear to be doing their share of business in 


L. Howes & Co., successors to Snider & Hoole, 
the bookbinders’ supply line. The Chicago branch is in the full 
charge of Edwin Hoole, of the late firm. 

Louis LOEWENTHAL, a justice of the peace at Washington Ieights, 
near Chicago, recently brought suit against the Socialistic Publishing 
Company, claiming $15,000 for alleged libel in publishing a communi- 
cation charging that Loewenthal and others had procured money from 
the Rock Island Railroad under false pretenses. 

A STEADY increase in business has compelled Blomgren Brothers to 
Cus- 
tomers will directly feel the benefit of this desire to excel, as the firm 
It 


is easier to catch a weasel asleep than to find representative Chicagoans 


add a fifteen-horse power Otto gas engine to their establishment. 
will now be in a position to run day and night without interruption. 


napping. 

THE Manhattan Typefoundry, of New York, will henceforth be 
represented in the West by A. Wagener & Co., electrotypers and stereo- 
typers, 198 South Clark street. 
favorable impression on the trade, and will be generally congratulated 


This young firm has made a most 
on this evidence of business success. Enlarged space will now be 
secured, and they expect to have their new stock on hand about the 
first of October. 

THE affairs of Snider & Hoole are in a fair way to be satisfactorily 
settled at an early day. <A proposition was made by the firm to 
compromise at twenty-five cents, half cash October 1, half on two 
months’ time, and the greater proportion of the creditors are said to 
have accepted. This basis was offered only through outside assistance, 
assets. Interested 
Mr. Hoole. 


for as much was quite impossible solely with the 
parties in the East are to be met in person soon by 

Mr. GeorGE W. Moss, treasurer of the J. W. Butler Paper Com- 
pany, has been the victim of blood poisoning lately, supposed to have 
been caused by the soap used in the store, or the towels, which are 
supplied by a towel company, whose business it is to furnish towels and 
Several employés were also afilicted with a breaking-out 
Mr. Moss 


was affected in the right eye, which, for several days, the doctors thought 


soap daily. 
on their hands and faces, though all are now improving. 


would be lost to him. 

A Retic.—In the pressroom of Mr. William Burgess, of this city, 
It 
is a three-revolution Hoe, upon which the Memphis 4//ea/ was printed 
during the rebellion, and which followed the fortunes of the Confederate 


may be found a press which possesses a somewhat eventful history. 


army from point to point. It was eventually disabled by a shot from 
one of Sherman’s batteries, and after various vicissitudes, and being 
knocked from pillar to post, found its way to Chicago, where it was 
repaired by Mr. Harry Hartt, and is now doing yeoman service in 
helping to disseminate the truth. Long may it wave. 

HeENRy C. STRONG, who has recently made an application at 
Washington for an injunction to restrain the issue of a telephone 
patent to Professor Elisha Gray, of this city, on the ground of fraud, is 
He 
has been in Washington for nearly a year, or since a company was 
formed here with a capital of $200,000 to push the patent through. It 
is claimed to be a fact that the Gray specifications are nearly an exact 


an old Chicago printer, and is an honorary member of No. 16. 


duplication of Strong’s, which were filed prior to the Gray application 
in May, 1877. 
Professor Gray’s, and Strong asserts that both were stolen from him. 


The Bell specifications in turn closely followed 


Lack of means, he says, alone prevented him from securing his patent 
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at the time. Washington parties are backing him in his effort to 
obtain his rights. 

WE sincerely regret to announce the demise of William McNamara 
lately employed in the pressroom of Knight & Leonard, son of the 
well-known pressman of this city, which occurred at the residence of 
his parents, 1268 Fulton street, August 30, aged eighteen years and nine 
months. ‘The deceased was a young man of more than ordinary 
promise, quiet and gentlemanly in deportment, and an earnest student 
in his profession, whose future seemed all that could be desired. The 
remorseless reaper, however, gathered him in before these promises had 
been realized. His funeral was largely attended by friends of the 
family, and was marked by many tokens of respect, noticeable among 
them being a beautiful floral tribute, the gift of Mr. E. A. Blake. The 
body was interred in Calvary cemetery. 

Tie TRAMP PRINTER.—The following excerpts from a_ private 
letter will illustrate the brief experience of a tramp printer, although 
one new to the business: ‘I walked out of Chicago Tuesday night, 
August 12; walked to South Chicago ; started out with C——; he got 
drunk at Sixty-first and State streets; left him and struck out alone ; 
got incompany with a Texas boy, about nineteen years old, on his way 
to New York; jumped a freight car at South Chicago; rode that day 
about thirty-five miles, and got put off in a gravel pit, myself and 
fourteen others, of all trades, from a professional ‘bum ”’ to a printer; 
walked sixteen miles that night to the next station; rained hard all 
night; jumped a through freight at 11:30 next evening; rode about 
eighty-five miles; had the marshal of the town where we stopped after 
us; left this place in a hurry ; crowd reduced to three, a painter, molder 
and myself; walked fifteen miles to next station—hungry, sleepy, and 
faint; not a cent in the party; bummed the town for grub; I struck a 
restaurant and a two-thirds meal, the first in two days and nights; got 
to Fort Wayne Saturday night, about five o’clock ; police got after my 
two pals, and they struck out for the yards of the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago Railroad, so I took in the Journal and Gazette 
offices, but I was too late to catch any work or any of the prints; no 
trains left until 2 A.M., Sunday, so I found my two pals again, and 
laid low in the grass until a double-header, as they call it, started 
out with eighty-eight cars; rode eighty-five miles to Delphos; got two 
offices in this place; by begging and praying they gave me four hours’ 
work, for which I received a square meal and fifty cents; oh, Lord, 
how big that half-dollar looked! Crowd now reduced to two. The 
painter got hold of a grainer’s kit, and we started out on Toledo, 
Dayton & St. Louis narrow-gauge to old Fort Jenkins; it rained here, 
but we had possession of a freight car, and also took in a tinker and a 
tailor for company ; got through to Toledo, and had a promise of work 
if I waited a week, but I felt too weak to stay that long; struck out for 
Monroe, where my pard got a job for three days; for seventy six miles 
along that narrow-gauge road we could not get a drink of water; the 
natives depend upon the stave mills for support, but out of thirty mills 
only ten were running, for lack of water, and the farmers had to haul 
water for the stock five and six miles, no rain having fallen for over 
three months; an old German in Monroe showed me where the battle 
of Raisin river was fought between the English and French; got 
through to Detroit, and struck work, but will start for Buffalo at the 
end of this week if it doesn’t hold out, though I have already found a 
free lunch route, and a five-cent restaurant; beer is three cents per 
glass, and two for five cents in some places. Detroit is a pretty place, 


and I’ll write you all about it in my next.” 

THE PRINTERS AND THE PARADE.—On Monday, September 6, 
occurred the second celebration of Labor’s National Holiday, and in 
this city fully twenty thousand workingmen joined in the demonstra- 
tion. The figures given by the daily newspapers varied from thirteen 
thousand to thirty-three thousand, though all agreed that the length of 
the procession was fully five miles. This is about accurate, for it is 
definitely known that when the head of the procession entered Ogden’s 
Grove the rear of the line was still waiting for an opportunity to march 
at Madison and Desplaines streets. A column of men, four abreast, 
four feet apart and extending one mile numbers five thousand two 
hundred and eighty. Calculating upon this basis, and allowing one 
mile of the five to be occupied by decorated wagons, show-floats, etc., 








which also contained large numbers of workingmen, the estimate of 
THE INLAND PRINTER is certainly not exaggerated. The typo- 
graphical union of Chicago had eight hundred members in line, 
arrayed with linen duster, blue-check hat, handsome blue and gold 
badge and bamboo cane. At their head was a band of twenty-one 
pieces, preceded by President McLaughlin, Vice-President Streat and 
aid Capt. Thomas Ford, all three richly caparisoned and mounted upon 
Following the band, Harry Cole trudged along 


superb horses. 
Upon 


sturdily, bearing aloft the elegant new banner of the union. 
one side, in blue silk, were the words ‘Chicago Typographical Union 
No. 16, Organized June, 1852,” in embroidered gold letters, which 
could be plainly read nearly a block distant. The other side of the 
banner, white-watered silk, was tastefully decorated with embroidered 
flowers, the center being occupied by the seal of the union, also 
embroidered. The banner was surmounted by a golden eagle, beneath 
which two silk American flags capped the handsomest ensign we ever 
Then came four horses, drawing a decorated float in honor of 
The sides of 


saw. 
George W. Childs, of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
the float were centered with large, well-executed crayon portraits, 
above each of which were the words “ A Friend and Benefactor,’’ and 
below “George W. Childs.’”’ In addition, appropriate mottoes sur- 
rounded the float, which was handsomely decorated, and reflected 
credit upon Frank Willard, who took charge of this feature of the dis- 
play. Then followed the 77zbane chapel, some eighty in number, and 
the other chapels of the city, each with a blue silk chapel banner and 
the name of the office in gold on both sides. The following chapel 
banners we took note of: 7Z77zbane, Rand, McNally & Co., Znter Ocean, 
J. M. W. Jones, //era/d, Knight & Leonard, Daily News, Poole Bros., 
Evening Mail, Jameson & Morse, Lvening Journal, INLAND PRINTER. 
Shoe and Leather Review, Barnard & Gunthorp, A. N. Kellogg’s, 
Brown, Pettibone & Co., James T. Hair. There may have been 
one or two more, which escaped our attention or memory; if so, 
they are omitted unintentionally. About the center of the chapels, 
Will. J. Creevy proudly waved the stars and stripes of the Union. 
The Znter Ocean chapel carried a floral and colossal composing-stick, 
the gift of Wm. Penn Nixon, which embraced six thousand blossoms 
in its construction. A line in the stick, joined by means of dark 
blossoms upon white ones, contained the words, “The Inter Ocean.” 
It was a decidedly handsome and unique feature of the parade, and 
Mr. Nixon was the recipient of many flattering encomiums from mem- 
bers of the craft. 
every member of the Hera/d chapel displayed his morning paper, the 
paper being folded so that the “ Herald’ was bound to attract atten- 
tion. When the printers reached La Salle street on the North Side, 
they paid particular attention to their marching, for they knew they 
were about passing the reviewing stand, and were anxious to win the 
prize silk flag for the best-appearing organization. In this they were 
not disappointed, for their natty appearance and good marching dis- 
pelled all doubt from the minds of the judges as to which was the 
handsomest organization, and the typographical union deservedly 
carried off the flag. The objective point of the parade, Ogden’s Grove, 
was reached at last, when it was found that the inclosure would not 
hold one-half the marchers, without considering friends or families. 
Those who did struggle inside found “standing room only.” The 
parade demonstrated one thing conclusively, that the Trades’ Assem- 
bly must find some other assembling place. Ogden’s Grove will, in 
future, arouse only memories of suffering and terms of execration. In 
spite of the heat, which was intense, the printers, with other working- 
men, marched manfully the entire distance, though a large proportion 
of them had had little or no sleep. It was a serious matter for many 
of them, though enlivened by an occasional amusing episode. Knight 
& Leonard’s chapel frequently heard female voices exclaiming, 
“ Here’s the Knights of Leonard!”’ Those following the banner 

the Shoe and Leather Review, “Don’t they look nice for shoe 
makers?” Too much credit cannot be given the officers and com- 
mittee of the union having charge. The committee consisted of Wm. 
Mill, chairman; Harry M. Cole, Frank Willard, Thos. J. Lyons and 
John F. Crossiand, and to these energetic gentlemen especially, the 
union is indebted for its prize flag and the very flattering impression it 


Peeping over the breastpockets of their dusters, 


made upon the public, 
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SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


W. F. LEONARD, of Kamas, Utah, again contributes several credit- 
able productions, though his efforts are far from being uniform in merit. 

A, J. Frary, of Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, forwards samples of 
what he terms “everyday work,’ which are not only passable, but 
deserving of praise. 

THE Manitoba Printing Company, of Winnipeg, sends us a seventy- 
four-page catalogue of the Provincial Exhibition to be held at St. 
Boniface, commencing September 28, which is, to say the least, equal 
in all respects to the general average of such publications. 

THE Porter Printing Company, of Moline, Illinois, successors to 
that well-known printer, John EI. Porter, has just turned out as artistic 
and unique a business card as we have seen for many a day. ‘The 
embellishments are symmetric and the coloring effects satisfactory. 

F. W. Kinc & Co., North Attleboro, Massachusetts, send a unique 
and attractive business card, in lake, blue, and brown, printed on straw- 
colored board. We cannot say as much for the note-head. The lavish 
use of brevier roman lower case in such a job is, in our judgment, 
somewhat out of place. 

GoLDING & Co., of Boston, have recently turned out some exquisite 
samples, printed on their chromatic jobber, which is capable of pro- 
ducing twelve colors at one impression; also several attractive speci- 
mens worked on their favorite ** Pearl Press,’ which must be seen to be 
appreciated. 

From Westerly, Rhode Island, George G. Champlin sends a liberal 
supply of what may properly be termed fine commercial printing, in 
which we are pleased to note an absence of the too common abomina- 
ble practice of using ornamental type indiscriminately. The presswork 
is worthy of all praise. 

THE annual catalogue of George W. Crane & Co., Topeka, Kansas, 
containing, besides a list of standard copyright blanks, records, and law 
books, a fund of useful information, is a very excellent piece of work. 
The pages are all stereotyped by the papier maché process, and the 
result, even on the agate type, is highly gratifying. 

L. H. Rice, Waukegan, Illinois, is represented by a large and 
varied assortment of general commercial work, all of which is 
executed in a neat, attractive manner. The inference to be drawn 
from a careful examination of the same is that the compositor and 
pressman alike know their business. 

THE Democrat job office, Beatrice, Nebraska, continues to turn 
out printing that is not only a credit to that town, but a credit to the 
West; yet the letter-head upon which the most gingerbread work has 
been expended appears to the poorest advantage, looking, in our 
opinion, as though it had been struck with a prairie cyclone. The 
diploma for the high school, however, is especially worthy of commen- 
dation. 

F. F. GoTTscHALK & Co., artistic printers, St. Louis, furnish some 
very novel and unique designs in programmes, business cards, ete., 
which well sustain their deserved reputation, One worthy of special 
mention is a four-page business card, on the outside of which is a neatly 
designed embossed monogram, and on the inside page, facing the adver- 
tisement of the firm, are meritorious designs, hand painted, by the 
students of Washington University. 

F. V. CHAMBERS, Philadelphia, sends a number of specimens 
of plain and colored printing, which we sincerely wish could be 
distributed among the bucket-shop offices, so that their proprietors 
could be shamed into attempting good work, at least, or closing their 
establishments altogether. The business card is plain and unpreten- 
tious, and at the same time exceedingly pleasing and attractive. In 
fact, there is no attempt at skyrocket work in any of the samples, and 
yet they are all of a character apt to secure and retain customers. 

From that firm of excellent printers, Wells, Rafter & Co., Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, comes an octavo pamphlet of twenty-four pages, 
entitled «‘ The Temple of Knowledge.” Like all jobs from this house, 
it is in good typographical taste. ‘The work is designed as an annual 
for distribution to patrons by printers.and publishers at the holiday 
season, with local advertising and imprint of the donor, Among a 
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inserted, in proper order, giving the book usefulness for all of the year 
ahead. ‘The whole is inclosed in a heavy plate-paper cover, with title 


in three colors. 





THE NEW PUBLIC PRINTER. 





NEW YORK. 


THOMAS E. BENEDICT, OF 


Mr. Benedict, the recently appointed public printer, was born in 
Warwick, Orange County, New York, in 1839. He 
William L. Benedict, who served in the legislature of 1846, and a 


is a son of 


grandson of Senator James Burt, who was state senator for a longer 
time than probably any other man who ever entered the upper 
chamber at Albany. He early engaged in teaching, and subsequently 
followed the railroad business and bookkeeping. In 1870 he established 
the Ellenville Press, and in 1873 purchased the Banner of Liberty, 
both of which were democratic in opinion. In 1879 he was elected to 
the New York Assembly, and was reélected in 1880-81-82, each year 
by increased majorities. As a member of the assembly he assumed a 
prominent position, being chairman of the railroad committee, and he 
was pushed as a candidate for speaker in 1883, which position, however, 
he failed to obtain. 
of deputy comptroller. While a member of the assembly, Mr. Benedict 


For the past three years he has filled the position 


established a strong reputation for ability, industry and fidelity to public 
trusts,and won the confidence of leading democrats throughout the 
state. He became personally intimate with Grover Cleveland, Daniel 
Manning, and other leaders of his party, and was regarded as one of 
the rising young democrats of the state. In 1883 he presided over the 
New York Democratic State Convention. 





THE papers manufactured at the government paper-mill, QOji, 
Tokio, Japan, are composed of the bark of a tree indigenous to that 
country, the fibers of which, being compact, are tough and strong like 
vellum, besides possessing luster. Not being liable to swell or shrink 
when damped, the most delicate designs can be executed upon them 
with perfect distinctness. For the above reasons they are specially 
adapted for paper currency, government bonds and other documents, 
valuable books and important ledgers. ‘These papers possessing special 
qualities, there is no fear of their becoming musty, although stored for 


Imitation leather papers are also manufactured from the 


many years. 
same material. 
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PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

W. HI. Parsons & Co., New York, are about to build a pulp-mill 
at Lisbon Falls, Maine. Sulphite process is to be used. 

THE Fall Mountain Paper Company, Bellows Falls, Vermont, will 
cut up 7,000,000 feet of lumber this year, 3,000,000 more than last 
year. 

THE water at Hoosac tunnel has been so low at times that the 
pulp-mill has run about half the time. The late rains have helped all 
the streams throughout Massachusetts. 

THE Holyoke Envelope Company is to place ten new envelope 
machines in its shops, which will increase their daily output of 
envelopes from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000. 

Rumor gives it that G. A. Whiting has purchased the interest of 
Wm. Gilbert, of Gilbert & Whiting, Menasha, Wisconsin, and that all 
differences tend to an amicable adjustment. 


Tue New York World has ordered one-fourth of its paper supply 
of the Susquehanna Water Power and Paper Company, Conowingo, 
Maryland, and three-fourths of Bulkley, Dunton & Co., at 41% cents. 


THE National Association of Paper Manufacturers is considering 
the advisability of forming an insurance company for insuring their 
own business. | Underwriters consider paper-mills too dangerous to 
insure them. 

SMITH, WINCHESTER & Co., of South Windham, lately shipped to 
the Dennison Paper Company, of Mechanic Falls, Maine, a Fourdrinier 
machine weighing 100 tons, probably the largest ever made on either 
hemisphere. 

ARMSTRONG, CRAIG & Co., 14 South Sixth street, Philadelphia, are 
having ten machines made to manufacture their new sachel square 
paper bag. Their capacity will be 1,000,000 per day, and they have 
more orders ahead than they can fill. 

SoME quick work in paper-making is reported. At the Plainwell, 
Michigan, paper-mill, recently, stock was received by freight, taken 
from the car, manufactured into paper, made into bundles, weighed, 
wrapped, marked and put back into a car for shipment, in seven and a 
half hours. 

Tue Albany Paper Manufacturing Company is being organized at 
Albany, Whitesides county, Illinois. The capital stock will be $50,000 
in one thousand shares of $50 each. The term of the corporation is 
fixed at fifty years. The company will build a mill and engage in the 
manufacture of paper. 

A PAPER-MAKING machine has been patented by Mr. Edwin Wil- 
mont, of Laona, New York. ‘This invention provides means, either 
by a roller or vibrating bar with perforating points, for continually 
perforating the endless felt apron used in pressing the water from the 
pulp on a paper machine, so that the apron will not have to be taken 
from the machine for washing and to have its fibers re-opened. 


TueE Holyoke Envelope Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, are 
having built by the Holyoke Machine Company, twelve Ball envelope 
machines. ‘This will increase the capacity of the company to nearly 
three-quarters of a million of envelopes per day, as the machines are 
all making 6 and 6% sizes, and they will be in constant use. In 
order to have room, 8,000 square feet of floor room will be added 
to their factory. 

RECENTLY orders were received from Uncle Sam to the paper-mill 
manufacturers around Neenah, Appleton, Kaukauna and Menasha, 
Wisconsin, who were and are depending on Lake Winnebago and Fox 
river for water, to stop pumping, so that vessels could pull through the 
canal. The order was received with bad grace, and it is proposed to 
bring a suit to test the legality of the action of the government in 
shutting off the power. 

PAPER MILLs.—Fletcher, Pack & Co. have started a new industry 
for the manufacture of sulphite wood fiber, by a new process used in 
Germany. This process of manufacturing paper has never been tried 
in the United States, and Alpena, Michigan, is the first city to engage 
init. Messrs. Fletcher, Pack & Co. will erect ten paper-mills, employ- 
ing three hundred men, and manufacturing one hundred tons of paper 
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The paper manufactured by this process includes all grades, 
This is a new 


daily. 
from the coarsest wrapping paper to the finest book. 
method for manufacturing paper, and there is “millions in it.” It 
is by a chemical process, in which caustic soda is used. This prom- 
ises to be one of Alpena’s greatest industries. 


THE following notice has been issued by the British Board of 
Trade: ‘* The Board of Trade are advised that old rags, when carried 
on board passenger ships, are likely to endanger the health of the 
passengers. Owners of vessels, charterers and agents are, therefore, 
informed that passenger ships carrying cargoes of old rags will, in 
future, be refused clearance under the provisions of section 29 of the 
Passengers Act, 1855.” 

THE Morgan Envelope Company and the Plympton Manufacturing 
Company, of Hartford, Connecticut, have been awarded the contract for 
furnishing the government with stamped envelopes and newspaper 
wrappers for four years, beginning October 1, 1886. The contract will 
amount to about $3,250,000, and it is in excellent hands. ‘The Morgan 
Company have a high and deserved reputation in the trade, and possess 
facilities for the most extensive work. 

THE Massasoit Paper Company, Holyoke, have recently protected 
their mill very thoroughly against damage by fire. They have placed 
automatic sprinklers throughout their machine and engine rooms, bleach 
and rotary bleach rooms, also under the engine room, over the drainers 
and around the wheels and belts over the wheel-pit. So thoroughly 
has the work been done that the mutual insurance companies regard 
the Massasoit, in its new departure, as a first-class mutual insurance 
company risk. 

Messrs. CRANE Bros., of Westfield, find the demand for their cele- 
brated linen record and ledger papers so sensibly increasing that they have 
recently perfected their arrangements for enlarging their borders quite 
materially. As briefly stated in this department last month, they 
have purchased the Glen paper-mill property of the Pultz & Walkley 
Company, which is located about a mile above their mills, the 
purchase giving them the control of all the waterpower on Little 
river. The purchased property has been run on manila paper 
heretofore, but will now be utilized in increasing the product of their 
regular lines of papers and paper wares. The new purchase includes 
an excellent water privilege, and the mill has five 500-pound rag 
engines and a full complement of paper-mill fixtures and appointments. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

No. 6 has a member who is a minister of the gospel. 

THE printers of Macon and Columbus, Georgia, are about to form 
unions. 

THE Hebrew printers of New York are endeavoring to establish a 
uniform scale. 

TuE Manitoba local government contemplate the erection of a 
printing bureau. 

WELLS & RAFTER, Springfield, Massachusetts, have been succeeded 
by Wells, Rafter & Co. 

THE Record for the last session of congress fills 8,630 pages, not 
including the indexes and appendix. 

THE Bremaker-Moore Paper Company, Louisville, Kentucky, are 
giving five hundred sheets to the ream. 

AT a recent meeting of the Boston Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 
8, twenty-six new members were received. 

THE San Francisco printers are taking steps for a rigid enforce- 
ment of the new law governing apprentices. 

Howarpb Lockwoop, publisher, New York City, is now Howard 
Lockwood & Co., Wm. P. Hamilton having been admitted. 

THE Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, has suffered a loss 
of $30,000 by the embezzlement of its chief bookkeeper. 

THE Enguirer jobrooms, Cincinnati, have had steadily to increase 
their facilities for show-bill printing. Fortunately, this concern has 
steered clear of the rocks that wrecked some of its Chicago competi- 
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tors, and limited its credit to ‘ fly-by-night’? companies, who are 
too often in the habit of taking their printer into partnership unknown 
to him. 

THE firm of Baker, Collins & Co., book and job printers of St. 
Paul, will be in successful operation in a few days. Minneapolis must 
look to her laurels. 

O. P. TuRRELL, of the A//a, of San Francisco, P. H. Desmond and 
George Bayless are mentioned in connection with the office of state 
printer of California. 

THE Connecticut Courant, still published weekly, as it has been 
since 1764, is the oldest journal in the country of continuous publica- 
tion under one name and in the same city. 

CONSIDERABLE improvement has been made in the Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Journal. A new press has been purchased, its size has 
been increased, and six regulars added to the force. 

Kinc, FowLer & KAtz, Milwaukee, intend putting in a new 
Campbell front delivery, in addition to the one now in use, which will 
give them the best facilities in the city for doing first-class work. 

J. G. YERTWIG, a writer of some note, has commenced the publi- 
cation in Washington, D. C., of the American Weekly. 
he says, will be devoted exclusively to American affairs and interests. 


The periodical, 


THE Evening Wisconsin, Milwaukee, intends shortly putting in a 
new perfecting press, and also adding two or three jobbers to its 
already extensive pressroom. Increase of business is responsible for 
the change. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 2, of Philadelphia, has appointed a 
committee to wait upon the proprietors of the printing-offices of that 
city with a view of having the price of composition raised from 40 tu 
45 cents per thousand ems. 

THE new price list adopted by Cleveland Typographical Union has 
been accepted by every office but the Zeader. The union is rapidly 
getting hold of the printers who have gone to that city in response to 
the Zeader’s ad for compositors. 


THE specimen of composition sent from Burlington, Iowa, is price- 
and-a-half matter in this city, and we hardly think Burlington can go 
one better. What is more, we do not know of a city in the United 
States where it would be allowed as double-price composition. 


THE Hon. Joseph Pulitzer, of the New York World, has placed 
$1,000 in the hands of Colonel Cockerill to pay the expenses of an 
excursion by boat and rail, that Mr. Pulitzer wishes to give writers on the 
morning and afternoon papers of New York, and to members of the 
Press Club. 

THERE is a rumor on foot that two of the most influential dailies of 
Philadelphia will increase in size this fall. 
large establishment at Sixth and Columbia avenue, which will also be 
in operation about that time, will doubtless make the printing business 


This, together with the 


good in that city. ; 

Mr. WILLIAM A. LENEHAN, 49 Leroy street, has been appointed 
New York agent for the insurance branch of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, and it is to be hoped that his fellow-members of No. 6 
will give him all the support and encouragement possible in obtaining 
membership in that vicinity. 

Messrs. BENTON, WALDO & Co., Milwaukee, manufacturers of 
the self-spacing type, are talking of erecting a new and enlarged 
building to meet the growing requirements of their business. THE 
INLAND PRINTER congratulates them on their growing prosperity. 
Few firms deserve it more. 

JoNATHAN W. Scott, foreman of the Baltimore Price Current, 
was found hanging, Monday morning, August 31, from one of the 
shafts of the machinery in the office. He accomplished his end with a 
clothes line. He was a quiet man, and the office having recently 
changed hands he became depressed. 

Apropos of the recent celebration of its one hundredth anniversary 
by the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Commercial Gazette, it is mentioned 
that there are only six older newspapers in the country. These, with 
their birthdays, are; Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Gazette, 1756; 
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Connecticut, 


Newport, Rhode Island, Afercury, 1758; Hartford, 
Courant, 1764; New Haven, Connecticut, Journal, 1767; Salem, 
Massachusetts, Gaze/te, 1768, and Worcester, Massachusetts, Spy, 1770. 
Mr. Patrick O’Connor, the amiable assistant foreman at Lockwood’s, was 
presented by his wife, on last Sunday, with his fourteenth baby —a boy. He went 
down on Long Island on Monday to recuperate for a few days.— The Boycotte. 
Suppose the amiable assistant foreman had changed the programme, 
and sent his w7/e to Long Island to recuperate, we think it would have 


redounded a little more to his credit. 


Our old and esteemed friend, Mr. Samuel Ryan, who thirty years 
ago could set a column of matter without an error, is still in harness in 
Appleton, Wisconsin, as associate editor of the Crescent, and has 
recently been elected vice-president of the Wisconsin Editorial Asso- 
ciation. Give us your hand, old fellow, for the sake of ‘auld lang 
syne,” but be sure and be at home the next time we pull the 


door bell. 


WE recently had the pleasure of spending a couple of hours in the 
workroom of Mr. Benton, of the firm of Benton, Waldo & Company, 
Milwaukee, discussing and learning the special advantages of his self- 
spacing type. He is an intelligent, entertaining, unostentatious gentle- 
man, a mechanical genius of whom that city has every reason to feel 
proud ; and, it is needless to add, a thorough, enthusiastic believer in 
the success and merits of his “system.’’ One such man is of more 
value to the community than all the brainless dudes to be found 


throughout the length and breadth of the country. 


Or the newspapers published in the United States, three are devoted 
to the silkworm, six to the honey-bee and not less than thirty-two to 
poultry. 
and the deaf and dumb and blind nineteen. 


The dentists have eighteen journals, the phonographers nine, 
There are three publica- 
tions exclusively devoted to philately, and one to the terpsichorean art. 
The prohibitionists have one hundred and twenty-nine organs to the 
liquor-dealers’ eight. The woman suffragists have seven, the candy- 
makers three. Gastronomy is represented by three papers, gas by 
two. There are about six hundred newspapers printed in German, 
and forty-two in French. 


Hebrew, one Chinese and one in the Cherokee language. 


There is one Gaelic publication, one 


ComMITTEES have been at work for two months past on the regula- 
tion of departments and establishing a uniform system of apprentice- 
ship in the newspaper offices. The reports have been made and 
partially considered, and, within a month, there is little doubt, the 
result of the committee’s labors will be operative in all the composing- 
rooms in the city. Nothing has been done in the printing business 
here for twenty years that will have such a beneficial effect as these 
two reports. The department report will make an immediate change, 
and only requires a more equal distribution of matter to all composi- 
tors. The advertisements and the commercial are set by the week, 
and will continue to be, but the number of men employed on them is 
reduced to the most pressing necessity. All other department matter 
goes on the file. With the partial abolition of departments, San Fran- 
cisco emerges from what many eastern printers have termed it in the 
printing line, “An overgrown country village.”’—San Francisco Cor- 
respondent Craftsman. 

FOREIGN. 

THE great work on the history of printing, at Vienna, is expected 
to be completed in a few months. The historic matter has now passed 
the year 1884, and, as the period preceding that year is considered one 
of the most difficult to treat, the conclusion of the work may be 


expected at an early date. 


AT a musical festival of the Suabian Association of Singers, held 
at Heilbronn, near Stuttgart, on the 4th and 5th of July, at which 
126 unions, with 3,865 vocalists, took part, the Gutenberg Union of 
Stuttgart, consisting of compositors and pressmen, gained the first prize 
for singing. It was also the chief prize of the festival, and consisted 
of a large silver punch-bowl. 

THE Society for Graphic Arts, at Vienna, announce that, on Decem- 
ber 1, they will open, under the patronage of the Lord Chamberlain to 
the Emperor, an international exhibition of the works produced in 
engraving, etching, lithography and the ‘ chemico-technical”’ processes 
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of reproduction since the exhibition held in 1883. Contributions 
which should be sent before September 30, must be directed to the 
society’s offices, VI Magdalenen strasse, No. 26, Vienna. 

Tue German Master Printers’ Union ,which during the last few 
years has been little more than a name, has suddenly attained to num- 
ber and power. The union now numbers 1,304 members, more than 
it could ever boast of before; last year there were only 277 members 
forming “the old guard.’ At its last general meeting, a proposal was 
made to form a German specimen exchange, but it was not successful, 
and not without reason, for a really national exchange would be 
lacking in several desirable qualities, especially those of originality and 
variety. 

RussIA is continuing her policy of attempting to exterminate intel- 


ligence. Until lately, music, publications, maps and drawings could be 


introduced free of duty; now, they have to pay four roubles in gold per 
pood (forty pounds), and oleos, steel and copperplate engravings, fine 


writing and colored paper, and picture sheets have to pay seven roubles 
The duty on printing 


ninety copecks in gold for the same weight. 
3ut then this is not to be 


machines has also been raised considerably. 
wondered at. She is perfectly consistent in trying to throttle any and 
every agency which tends to the spread of intelligence among the 
masses. 

THE printers of Leipsic award from time to time traveling allow- 
ances to young and intelligent members of our trade. The funds arise 
from legacies for the purpose, or from sums which the town authorities 
have appropriated. Last year, a Leipsic overseer obtained the gift to 
enable him to visit the Antwerp exhibition, but this year the chosen 
recipient will have to go a longer journey, as he is to study the Ameri- 
can styles and systems of working, and will therefore have to remain 
in the United States for some time. All he is required to do on his 
return is to write a detailed account of his experiences, which will be 
printed and published, 

ACCORDING to a census made by order of the Japanese government, 
there were in Japan, in February of last year, 551 printing-offices and 
Of these, 128 printing-offices and 591 bookselling 
Next to it came the dis- 
Of news- 


3,538 booksellers. 
shops were at Tokio, the capital of Japan. 
trict of Osaka, with 65 printing-offices and 356 booksellers. 
papers, ‘Tokio possessed 24, with an aggregate circulation of 2,500,000 
copies, the most important of which are the Michi-nichi-Shimbun 
Advertising is carried on in a most energetic 


and the Z72-Shimdbun. 
Many of the 


manner and in very high-flown and flowery language. 
printing-offices, however, are poor concerns, and a bookseller’s shop 
often consists of only a frail booth of bamboo. 


Tue following items, extracted from the examination of a news- 
paper proprietor in the Metbourne Insolvent Court a short time since, 
give an idea of the vicissitudes of fortune in newspaper properties in 
The insolvent stated that when he first came to Mel- 


that colony. 
Soon after his arrival he 


bourne in 1880 his capital was only 24s. 
promoted a company to start a monthly magazine, and in 1881 he 
started a weekly newspaper which was very successful, and which he 
shortly afterward sold for £12,000. Ultimately the company sold the 
property back again to him for £10,000, of which he paid them 
£2,500. He failed in January last without paying the balance. The 
total losses of the company he promoted are estimated at £65,000 to 
£70,000. 

THE two branches of the German Master Printers’ Union held their 
general meeting at Hamburg from the 26th to the 29th of June. One 
was in connection with the Mutual Insurance Union of the operatives, 
which now represents 3,041 offices and 47,743 workpeople, although 
all the concerns which ought to participate have not yet submitted to 
the requirements of the existing law. How important the trade done 
by these 3,041 concerns is may be judged by the fact that during the 
last quarter of 1885 the salaries paid to their operatives amounted to 
eleven millions of marks. The Master Printers’ Union had to elect a 
new board of management, and Dr. O. Hase, partner of the firm of 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel, at Leipsic, was called to the presidential chair, 
Dr. E. Brockhaus, who had occupied the position for many years, was 


compelled to decline reélection. 
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PRINTER. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THE body of R. M. Hoe, the inventor of the well-known press 
which bears his name, who recently died in Florence, Italy, was interred 
in New York, August 12. 

A BupaPEst printer is said to have invented a treatment of paper 
enabling him to make a kind of paper stereotype, which will yield 
some eight or ten thousand impressions. 

THE July issue of the Pacific Printer contains a likeness of Col. 
J. J. Ayres, superintendent of state printing of California, accompanied 
by an interesting description of the state printing: office. 

THE Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Company, of Middletown, 
New York, are bringing out a numbered galley for use in bookwork, 
the device of A. V. Haight, the well-known Poughkeepsie printer. 

AN enterprise of more than local interest is the St. Louis Printing- 
Ink Works, B. Thalmann, proprietor. It has taken and filled to the 
best satisfaction some quite large contracts, as against every competitor 
in that market. 

THE National Association of German-American journalists and 
authors met in New York, August 23. A banquet was held in the 
evening at Metropolitan Hotel, at which Carl Schurz and a number of 
other prominent journalists were present. 

LOUIS SNIDER’S SONS, Cincinnati, moved a good bulk of paper of 
all kinds in their summer trade. Reports connecting this house with 
the suspension of Snider & Hoole were promptly dissipated, and its 
affairs have gone on steadily in their usual way. 

THE newspapers of North Dakota have organized the North 
Dakota Press Association. A. C, Jordan, of the Fargo Republican, 
has been elected president; Ed. Davison, of the Valley City Zzmes, 
secretary, and M. H. Jewell, of the Bismarck 77zbune, Treasurer. 

THE new stamped letter-sheet, lately issued, will take the place 
of the postal-card to some extent. It is a letter-sheet and envelope 
combined, and is perforated and gummed at one end so as to be folded 
and fastened. They have the government stamp, and are put up 
loosely and in pads. 

Mr. J. A. St. JouN, of the Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, is at 
present on a flying trip to foreign parts, arranging to better supply 
craftsmen there with the specialties of his house. The Central enjoys 
a steady trade, in volume equaling a boom for some establishments. 
Enterprise, like virtue, is iis own reward, but when these two combine, 
then what ? 

THE breech-loading stapling-machine of the Wire Staple Company, 
Philadelphia, has had high appreciation in the trade of late weeks, as 
attested by plenty of orders. The company lays down the rule that it 
will give satisfaction to its customers or quit, and there are so far no 
signs of its quitting. A policy of this sort cannot fail to make friends, 
and the constant experience of the Wire Staple Company proves it. 

AN apparatus for electrotyping has been patented by William J. Ladd, 
of New York City. This invention relates to devices for suspending 
the molds and forming the electric connection therewith in the decom- 
posing trough, the currents being easily disconnected without removing 
the mold from the bath, there being an indicator to mark the time of 
deposit, and provision for preventing the deposit of metal on the back 
of the mold. 

JAcoB MESEROLE, of Southington, Connecticut, is the patentee for 
a rotary paper-cutter, having a circular rotary cutting-blade, two 
rubber disks of a diameter practically equal thereto, and clamping 
devices for holding said disks against the blade. These revolve on a 
shaft, which is fastened into a tong and handle. The rubber disks 
cling to the paper as it is being cut before and on each side of the 
point of incision. 

THE seventh volume of the Printers’ International Specimen 
Exchange, issued by Messrs. Field & Tuer, London, England, has made 
its appearance. It contains two hundred and ten specimens from 
England, thirty-six from Scotland, nine from Ireland, six from Wales, 
fifty-one from Germany, eight from Austria, eight from Switzerland, 
Italy, France and Germany two each, South Africa one, and the 


United States twelve. 
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Cuarces G. Forsusn, Compositor, with THe J. M. W. Jones Company, CHICAGO. 































































































CHaRLEs C, JoHnson, Composiror, SAN Anronio, TEXAS. 
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J. G. NORTHRUP’S COMBINED PRESS AND FOLD- 
ING MACHINE. 
PATENTED SEPTEMBER 23, 1884, AND JULY 7 AND 21, 1886. 

There is now on exhibition in the Inter-State Industrial Exposition 
of this city a model of a combined press and folding-machine, of 
which the above cut is a correct likeness, the invention of Mr. J. G. 
Northrup, of Syracuse, which prints from a web on flat forms of set 
type, and folds automatically sixteen or thirty-two pages, a description 
of which will, no doubt, prove of interest to the trade in general, 
whose approbation it has secured. 

The machine consists of two distinct presses, independent of each 
other, and yet so constructed (in one frame) as to work in perfect 
The type galleys are made of steel plate 


harmony with each other. 
Each plate carries the type for one 


and form a bottom to the chase. 
page only in a press that prints eight pages, or two pages in a press that 
The forms pass between the two cylinders to 

The paper is on a spool, which is hung upon 
This frame 


prints sixteen pages. 

receive the impression. 
a frame at a convenient distance in front of the machine. 
is provided with a lever and weight, or other device, for the purpose of 
producing friction sufficient to keep the paper taut. The web passes 
over a roller above the spool, thence above the ink fountain to a roll 
which guides it to the impression cylinder in press No. 1; thence it 
passes around the cylinder and is brought in contact with the forms as 
they pass between the two cylinders, where it receives the impression 
on the first side. From thence it is brought up and passes above the 
press and is given to the cylinder of press No. 2, the printed side 
being next to the cylinder, where it receives the impression on the 
second side. It is then brought up over a loose roller and is given to 
a pair of traction rollers, which bring it forward and pass it down 
between the two presses to the cut-off rollers and folder. The printed 
web descends vertically, the first fold blow is given and the sheet passes 
the first rollers three-fourths of its width before it is severed from the 
oncoming web. ‘The severed sheet passes on a table or apron over a 
pair of horizontal rollers, where the second fold is made; it then 
descends in front of a pair of vertical rollers, where the third fold is 
perfected. There are no grippers or tapes in the machine. The folder, 
cut-off and severer are all worked by one cam, which is on the outside 
of the machine. The motion is communicated to the cut-off, severer 
and folding knives by means of rock-arms which have truck rollers on 
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a wrist-pin at one end, which work in a grooved cam having a single 
point. The other end of those that work the fold knives are hung 
on studs, while those working the cut-off and severer are hung on 
rock-shafts that give action to arms inside of the frame. The cam is 
driven from the main shaft gear and contacts on its periphery. This 
also gives motion to all the folding rollers from its periphery. The 
sheets when folded, are deposited in a box bya packer. The machine 
has a fourth set of rollers folding thirty-two pages. The galleys have 
racks at each side that contact with cogs on the driving shaft, which 
also connects with the cylinder gear. These gears are all in contact 
while the forms are under pressure, which prevents any lost motion. 
There are four plates in each press, which make a full belt and leave 
no space excepting the necessary margins between the pages. One 
press carries the matter for the outside and the other the matter for the 
inside of the paper; and thus a continuous impression is produced on 
The plates return on an under 


both of the presses at the same time. 
The plates are raised and 


track, producing an elongated rotation. 
lowered from one track to the other by crank motion, which is substan- 
tially the same as the side connecting-bar of a locomotive engine with 
two pairs of drivers, and are raised and lowered with no more jar. 
This press has no jar or concussion, and can be worked on any floor 
It is less than one-half the 
The forms are as 


that is strong enough to hold its weight. 
size of any press working the same size of sheet. 
easily laid as to move them from one imposing-stone to another. Every 
letter in the whole matter comes to hand once in each impression. Any 
page can be removed and a duplicate ‘ plate” put in its place with 
other matter with as much ease as two forms can be changed from one 
imposing-stone to another. There is no keying or locking the beds in 
the machine; they are simply put in their place and are ready to work. 
The size of a press that will carry eight pages of five columns, measur- 
ing eleven and one-half inches wide and twenty-one inches long, is 
only six feet and eight inches in length on the floor, and four feet wide 
including the over hanging gear and the fly-wheel, and its height is 
only five feet. The forms are laid at three feet and six inches high from 
the floor. These measurements embrace the folder, but not the stand 
which holds the roll of paper. 

Parties desirous to become interested in the manufacture of this 
press are requested to correspond with Mr. J. G. Northrup, the inventor, 
Marcellus Falls, Onondaga county, New York. 














BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 
CORRECTED FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 


Akron, O.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $10 and upward. 

Baltimore.—State of trade, fair; prospects, better than for some time; prices 
of composition on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 35 cents ; bookwork, 45 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $16.20. There are a great many idle printers now in this 
city. 

Boston.—State of trade, dull; prospects, favorable; composition on morning 
papers, 40 to 45 cents; evening, 33% to 39 cents; bookwork, 38 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15. 

Chicago.—State of trade, fair; prospects, excellent ; composition on morning 
papers, 4o cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 37 cents; job printers, per week, 
$18. 

Columbia.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not good to tourists; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 4o cents ; bookwork, $15 per week, 9 hours 
per day ; job printers $18 to $20 per week. 

Dayton.—State of trade, fair; prospects, medium; composition on morning 
papers, 35 cents; evening, 32 cents; bookwork, 32 to 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15. 

Denver.—State of trade, dull; prospects, far from encouraging ; composition 
on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents ; job printers, 
per week, $21. 

Detroit.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, uncertain; composition on 
bookwork, 33% cents ; job printers, 


morning papers, 38 cents; evening, 35 cents ; 


per week $14. A new book scale has been adopted, to go into effect October 1. 


Harrisburg.—State of trade, fair; prospects, promising; composition on 


morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, $12 per week; job 
printers, per week, $12 to $15. 

Hartford.—State of trade, dull, but picking up; prospects, fair ; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per 
week, $18. 

Joliet.—State of trade, fair ; prospects seem to be good ; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents ; evening, 27 cents; bookwork, 27 cents; job printers, per week, 
$12 to $15. Plenty subs inthe city now. Small show for work. 

Kalamazoo.—State of trade, dull ; prospects, uncertain; composition on morning 
papers, 27 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, 
$10 to $12. Once ina whilea chance to sub. 

Milwaukee.—State of trade, dull; prospects, dull; composition on morning 
papers, 38 cents; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$14. The city is flooded with subs, and there does not seem to be much of any 
prospect for the near future, 

Mobile.—State of trade, very good; prospects, excellent; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 40 cents ; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per 
week, $16. 

New Haven.—State of trade, dull; prospects, somewhat encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 30 to 40 
cents ; job printers, per week, $15. 

Norfolk.—State of trade, fair ; prospects, fair ; composition on morning papers, 
30 cents ; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $12, $15 
and $18, 

Ottumwa.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, not encouraging; compo- 
sition on evening papers, $10.50 per week ; job printers, per week, $12 to $15. The 
Knights of Labor refuse to assist us in our trouble with the Democrat office, as 
most of the members are democrats. 

Peoria.—State of trade, dull; prospects, bright; composition on morning 
papers, bookwork, 35-cents; job printers, per 


week, $15. 


33 cents; evening, 30 cents; 

Portland, Ore.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, 
per week, $21. 

Sacramento.—State of trade, very fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per 
week, $21, 

Salt Lake City.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 50 cents ; evening, 45 cents ; bookwork, 45 cents ; job printers, per week, 
$18 to gar. 

Selma.—State of trade, fair; prospects, moderately fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, $12.50. 

Springfield. —State of trade, very good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 33% cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15. Good men can find work. 

South Bend.—State of trade, medium; prospects, fair; composition on 
evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $14. 
We are having some difficulty with the Register. 

St. Louis.— State of trade, very dull; prospects, good for fall trade ; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; boekwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18. The Brearley-Leuder Printing Company and Wm. 
Biebinger & Co. have recently become union offices. 
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fiat instead of on the segment of a circle, as on a cylinder press. 
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Toronto.—State of trade, dull; fair; composition on morning 


evening, 28 cents; 


prospects, 


papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, per 


week, $11. A number of men are out of work. 

Wilkesbarre.—State of trade, fair; prospects, encouraging ; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $14 to $15. Union men can secure a day or two’s work whenever they call. 


Winnipeg.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging; composition 


on morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 to 40 cents; job 


printers, per week, $16 to $18, The union is fighting the custom of merchants and 


others sending their work to Eastern firms. 


THE BROWN NEWSPAPER FOLDER. 

Probably the readers of the Zranscrip¢ have noticed that during 
the past few days the paper has been pasted and cut, thus making it 
more convenient to read. This improvement has been attained by the 
use of new folders. When it was decided to make the change, the 
publishers examined various machines, and after careful investigation 
and practical tests they were convinced that the best newspaper folder 
in the market was that invented by Mr. R. T. Brown, and manufac- 
tured by the Brown Folding Machine Company, of Erie, Pennsylvania. 
The machinery that is most successful, so far as practical results are 
concerned, is frequently so simple that one in looking at it often won- 
But the 
simplest machines are usually the result of long and patient experi- 
ments, an] though the Brown folder is simple in construction it did 
Its simplicity is, however, one of its strong points, 


ders why somebody did not grasp the idea years before. 


not invent itself. 
for there is apparently little about it to get out of order, and its working 
is rapid and reliable. As the sheet reaches the foot of the feeding 
slide, it is caught by rollers and pressed down upon belts, which carry 
it swiftly across the board, its motion being directed and controlled by 
automatic guides and checks. As the sheet reaches the proper place, a 
bar descends and presses the center between rollers, which draw the 
paper through a slit in the table, thus making the first fold. As the 
paper goes through the table, a small brass wheel, the rim of which 
projects into a paste reservoir, rolls with the sheet, leaving upon it a 
narrow line of paste. As the second fold in the paper is made below 
the surface table, by a process similar to the first fold, two revolving 
wheels act like a pair of endless shears and cut a narrow strip from the 
upper margin of the paper. Two more folds are quickly made, or, by 
shifting a gauge, the last fold may be omitted if the papers are to be 
sent in bundles. Four of these machines are now in use in the 7yan- 
script pressroom, each one having a capacity of 3,500 papers an hour, 
and all are working most satisfactorily— Boston Transcript, June ro. 





A WONDERFUL CARD PRESS. 

From Edward A. Henkle, Washington, D. C., we have received 
several samples of cards, which, the sender says, were worked on a 
press of four beds which revolve beneath the printing cylinder. They 
are flat, however, instead of curved, and the card is automatically fed 
on to the bed, instead of the cylinder, thus passing through the press 
The 
cards are fed from a box or stocker containing any number desired, 
which, after being printed, are delivered face uppermost in a corre- 
sponding ‘removing stocker.’’ This operates in such a manner as to 
receive the products of each form separately, or all together, as may 
be desired, according to whether the work is one job, or several printed 
at once. The speed may vary from /wo hundred to fourteen hundred 
per minute, and at the high rate of speed equally as good work as at 
the low is turned out. Although worked on a somewhat roughly 
constructed model with a very soft blanket, with no make-ready 
whatever on the forms or cylinder, the specimens sent are almost equal 
in presswork to the average work turned out. If a thorough test and 
experience verify the claims of its inventor, he possesses a bonanza 
which is destined to bring both fame and fortune. 


THE Kidder web job press, described in these pages last month, 
has been adopted to print postal cards by the contractors therefor. 
Heretofore they were printed on cylinder presses from sheets, and 
cut to size. 
that method, the contractors will at least double it with the Kidder, 


If there was any margin of profit in the contract under 
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THE Standard Paper Company, of 372, 374 and 
street, Milwaukee, report business brisk and the outlook 
They carry a very large stock, and do a corresponding trade. 
for issue 

Trade 


THE Illinois Typefounding Company have nearly ready 
the most complete specimen book they have ever prepared. 
with them has been better within a few weeks than at any time during 
the summer. 

shown by Farmer, Little & Co., in our 
The entire 


THE “ Scribble Text” 
specimen pages, possesses all the beauty requisite in a script. 
absence of hair lines is a commendation which will, no doubt, be duly 
appreciated. 

Tuer Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Company, of Middletown, 
New York, have a new specimen book going through the press of 
Haight & Dudley, Poughkeepsie. It will show a large list of material 
made by this firm, including several new labor-saving appliances and 
new designs in wood type. 

WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY is an tudispensadble article 
in every newspaper office, being, in fact, a veritable encyclopedia in 
itself, and no writer can afford to be without it. In pronunciation and 
orthography it is universally recognized as standard authority, while 
its appendix alone is worth the price of the book. 

R. MATHIESON, JR., job and commercial job printer, Vancouver, 
3ritish Columbia, sends a business circular announcing to its citizens 
that he has come to stay and grow up with the town; also, that he 
intends to keep abreast of the times, and is prepared to turn out good, 
statements which we feel satisfied may be depended on. 


neat printing ; 
him of its best wishes. 


TitE INLAND PRINTER assures 

lo THE TRAVELING PuBLic.—By the 
Chicago, Burlington & Northern Railroad, the “ Burlington’ 
its new line between Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis to St. Paul and 
The road has been constructed 


completion of the new 


will open 


Minneapolis, some time in October. 
in the same substantial manner that characterizes the entire “ Burling- 


ton”’ line, and the rolling stock will be as sumptuous as any in the 


United States. 

Messrs. Gro. E. LLoyp & Co., of 68 and 70 West Monroe street, 
Chicago, have in preparation an edition, in miniature, of their catalogue 
of bookbinders’ and electrotypers’ machinery, reduced by the photo- 
engraving process of Blomgren Bros. The binding will be of morocco, 
and the cover will bear the name of the one to whom each copy is sent. 
It shows up well in the proofs, and will be well worthy of careful 
examination and preservation, not less for its style than for its contents. 

In their new quarters at Sixth and Vine streets, Van Bibber & Co., 
the well-known Cincinnatians, turn out a mile of rollers a day, if they 
are laid the right way. Their “ R. & R.”’ (rough and ready) compo- 
sition bears out its name now better than on the day it was first 
christened, and some folks argue that its quality is against the manu- 
Ilowever, talk of this sort is as 
The R. & R. will not be 
annually 


facturers’ interest, for it lasts too long. 
to the wind, for all the difference it makes. 
deteriorated on such an account. Hundreds of new presses 
going into use will make a good enough demand if nothing more ever 
is heard from the old ones. 

Tuar old and most complete printers’ supply house, the Cincinnati 
typefoundry, has been favored with a good share of the orders going 
in recent months. The set of “ typographic charms ”’ shown from there 
in the April INLAND PRINTER, have met with high appreciation, as 
offered the tasteful job printer more 


’ 


well they should. Rarely are there 
useful aids to display, while economical in expense and in point of time 
to employ them. Every piece justifies to pica or nonpareil. It is in 
contemplation to erect a new building to accommodate the growing 
business of this house, which will be advantageous in several ways. A 
better arrangement of the various departments may be made, and the 
present quarters be leased for other purposes at a good profit. 

THE Chicago branch of Hastings & ‘Todd was opened in a business- 
like manner at 316 Dearborn street, on August 16. There was no 
lunch served to callers, nor was there a band of music in attendance. 


[ 
| 
| 
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This firm’s main house is at 35 Beekman street, New York, of which 
many of our readers are aware. The opening of a branch in this 
market by an almost exclusively cardboard-selling firm is an experiment 
looked at by some with doubts of success, in view of the large variety 
carried by paper houses generally, but already the prospects are quite 
favorable for the present venture. Hastings & Todd design and manu- 
facture a great many novelties in plain and fancy embossed folders, 
besides carrying sheet stock of all kinds. In paper they have nothing 
but enameled book and chromo and coated label stock. 

Mr. W. Downinc, manager of the Brown Folding Machine Com- 
pany, Erie, Pennsylvania, was in Chicago last month on a hasty and 
brief trip of a single day, and made THE INLAND PRINTER a call. The 
specialties of his company are steadily becoming better known through 
the country, as well for intrinsic merit of design as for skillful execution, 
and the growing appreciation by the trade could hardly be better illus- 
trated than by the fact that orders have been from two to four weeks 
behind all summer, usualiy the dullest period in all lines of manufac- 
turing. Mr. Downing himself is a type of the enterprising, energetic 
and healthy young men whose progressive spirit is being manifested 
throughout the field of printing in the rapid introduction of improved 
machines and methods, and whose success is a constant example that 
good faith and a high standard of workmanship constitute the surest 


basis of prosperity. 





By Wallace Ritchie. A complete 
Every ambitious printer 
Mailed for 


BBREVIATED LONGHAND. 

system of note-taking without ambiguous signs. 
should own the book, and qualify himself for reporting in a few hours. 
Address TREASURER, INLAND PRINTER Co. 


25 cents. 





YOR SALE.—One of the best paying newspapers in Kansas. 
Published in a thriving town of 3,000 inhabitants. Only two papers in the 
county, which has a population of 16,000, Paper hasa circulation of 1,500 dona _fide 
subscribers, with a good run of advertising and jobwork. Business has cleared $3,000 
in the past two yez A fine opportunity for the right kind of man. III health the 
only reason for selling. Termseasy. Address all letters to ‘G.,”’ care of INLAND 
Printer, Chicago, Illinois. 





kos SALE.—Body and display type, rules, leads, chases, etc., being 
an outfit, except stones, frames and press, for a nine-column paper; used 
some, but good for ten years yet, a bargain. Address for further particulars, 
SEN T,’’ care of THE INLAND PRINTE R. 
MOR SALE.—A good engravers’ ruling machine, in first-class 
order, Cost $200. Will be od cheap for cash. Just the thing for an office 
which makes a specialty of color work. Address ENGRAVER, care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


= 


l is proposed to incorporate an old established book, newspaper and 

job printing, binding and stereotyping establishment, in a thriving northwestern 
city. Opportunity is offered one or two competent men, writers or practical 
hands, to invest moderate sums, and take leading positions on salary. 
“INVEST ME NT,” care of Tue INLAND PRINTER. 





Address 


HAVE a few dozen of Hughes’ Conical Screw Quoins I desire to 
- sell for cash ; never been in use. Address QUOINS, care Int AND PRINTER. 
& IMB: AL Lv :. RE POR TERS’ TR: AINING SCH( JOL guarantees 
thorough instruction in shorthand and type-writing by a teacher of business 
experience. Best results in the shortest time and at the least expense. Lessons day 
and evening, or by mail. Address D. KIMBAL L, 83 Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


AN T ED. —By a young man (24), a situation as either foreman or 
well versed in 


editor of a good paper ina growing western town. A practical printer, and 
all work pertaining to a country office. References given. J. A. 
HOOD, burlington, New Jersey. 


of filling any position in connection therewith. \ 
the largest and best establishments. ‘The best of 
“™ MANAGER,” care of INLAND PRINTER. 


| peel UNABRIDGED 








ANTED.—Position as manager of a printing “establishment, by a a 
thoroughly qualified man, versant with all branches of the trade, and capable 
Has had experience in a number of 
references given. Address 





* DICTIONARY. 


“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


The latest includes a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
25,000 titles; Biographical Dictionary, 9,700 noted persons; 3,000 
illustrations ; 118,000 words in its vocabulary, being 3,000 more than 
found in any other American dictionary. Comes with or without 
Patent Index. “ Invaluable in every school and at every fireside.”’ 





over 


“January 1, 1886. The dictionary used in the Government Printing-Office i 
Webster’s Unabridged.”’ 

‘*No editor should be without one.”’-—Rounds’ Printers’ Caéinet. 

“In a printing-office the work is invaluable.”’—Judianapolis Fournad. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








THE 
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D.J.REILLY & Go. 
PRINTERS ROLLERS 


324& 326 PEARL ST. NEW YORK 


—| 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


CIRCULARS AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION, 
REFERENCE TO LARGEST HOUSES IN NEW 
YORK CITY AND VICINITY. 


i 6 Roys al, 


FRENCH LINEN. 


A STRICTLY First-CLass CREAM LAID LINEN FLAT PAPER 





500 Sheets to Ream. 


Made of Pure Linens. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 
12 Ib. Folio, $3.00 per Re: am, 
I 


12 Ib. Demy, $3.00 per Ream, 
16 “ “ 


“ 


es. /8 ‘ Double [o ap, 
24 


20 


Above prices are net. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


181 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THOMAS FOX, Pres. and Treas. 
GEO. B. FOX, Secretary. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN FINE 
BOOK, COVER, NEWS, WRAPPING, 
ROOFING AND CARPET FELT. 
Full Line of PARKER’S “Treasury” and ‘“ Com- 
mercial” Blotting on hand. 


LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 


153 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


LOCKLAND MILLS, CRESCENT MILLS, RIALTO MILLS. 


GEO. N. FRIEND, Vice-Pres’t | 


Enervetic Men, Read This and Act. 





| I’ order to facilitate 


of THE INLAND 
PRINTER among those who may not be prepared to pay a 


the distribution 


year’s subscription in advance, 


WAKA WANT 





A yood, live pressman or compositor in every town and city, who is in- 
terested in his craft literature, to push the sale of THE INLAND PRINTER 


in single copies at retail. We will allow a good commission. 


Address, inclosing reference as to reliability, 


TREASURER, INLAND PRINTER Co., CHICAGO. 





Whiting Paper Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
DAILY PRODUCT: 
TWENTY TONS 
OF FINE PAPER. 








en | = 


Wm. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO. 


Wood Type and Borders. 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED FIRST CLASS. SPECIMEN BOOKS, WITH 
PRICE LIST, FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CoO. 
286 to 296 FRANKLIN STREET, 
NORWICH, CONN. 





WADBR’S 


Standard - Printing - Inks 


H. D. WADE & CO. 
17 Fulton St, New York. 


ECONOMICAL IN USE, 
IN EVERY WAY. 


UNIFORM IN QUALITY. 
RELIABLE 
——— The Best ts the Cheapest / —— 


MARDER, LUSE & CO., Chicago, II. asia 
MARDER, LUSE & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. iz em 


PRICE LISTS FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, 


The Leading Engraving Establishment 
of the Country. 


{ PHOTO- ENGRAVING. 
3 Methods | 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 
(1v ES PROCESS. 

ENGRAVING of whatever nature required, executed 

artistically, expeditiously and at lowest possible rates, 

either on WOOD, PHOTO-ENGRAVED, or by IVES PROCESS, according to 








| the nature of the subject. 


By our IVES PROCESS we make plates ready for the printing-press 
DIRECT from NEGATIVE, PHOTOGRAPH or BRUSH DRAWING, at lower 


rates than can possibly be done by any other process. 


THE CROSSCUP & WEST ENGRAVING CO, 


907 Filbert St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE 


INLAND 


PRINTER. 


GeoKWather's Sous 


Ferwtirug Tanks 
bo down St. 
Tew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers 


in Printing Material Everywhere. 





F. M. Powk tt, Pres. Jas. M. Conner, Sec. Davip W. Bruce, Treas. 


I|linois Type Founding Co. 
200 & 202 Clark St., Chicago. 


Western Agents for GEORGE BRUCE’S SON & CO., and JAMES 
CONNER’S SONS, New York. 


Type of the above manufacturers delivered in Chicago free of transportation. 
CARRY A STOCK OF H. H. THORP MEF’G CO’S JOB TYPE. 
NEWSPAPER DRESSES AND JOB OFFICE OUTFITS 
FURNISHED 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


Printing-Presses, Type, Cases, Stands, Galleys and Chases, of all makes. 


Agents for Frederick H. Levey & Co’s INKS. 


BARGAINS IN SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 
BOAO PONE. . sss secnsssndene $600 00 
32x 46 Hoe 

6-Col. Hoe Hand-Press .. 

7-Col. Hoe Hand-Press 

8-Col. Hoe Hand-Press 

8-Col. Hoe Hand-Press 

G45, Army Press... 6000060000 

6-Col. Army Press 

13X19 Globe Press... oases cries 

8x 12 Standard Press ‘ 

Thorp Cand Cutters... .i00000 

too News Stands, each......... 
100 pairs News Cases, each...*. 
7x11 Gordon, new............- 


CREP CHI hkb dk ccdosuentesen $135 00 
7x11 Gordon.. 

REC ASONION, «5550000000 

32-inch Centennial Cutter 

32-inch Sheridan Cutter 

8 x 12 Columbian Press 

Elm City Card Cutter 

144% x22% Star Press.......... 2 
11x17 Star Press 

6x10 Model Press............. 
10x 15 Golding Press 

$45 Card Cutter 

$32 Card Cutter 


8x12 Standard Press.......... 120 


40 00 





Our Prices are low as the lowest on Type Material. 


THE PARAGON 
Paper and Card Cutting Machines, 


suIxog 
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32 inch Lever and H 


yer and 


¥% inch and 25 inch Lever Para 
to three-fourths of an inch. 
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Tuey Cur AccURATELY AND HAVE EXTRAORDINARY Power. 


The 14 inch, 22 
The 301 


knife. 


L. MILLER, Mfr., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


EDWARD 


328 Vine St. and 327 New St., 





THE INLAND 


EWSPAPER 


Le BOOK 
PUBLISHERS 


ALMANAC 


Temple of Knowledge, 
AND BOOK OF FACTS FOR EVERY DAY USE. 
With Numerous 1887 Illustrations! 


UNQUESTIONABLY 
THE FINEST ALMANAC IN THE FIELD. 

Is especially prepared for Newspaper Publishers and Advertising 
Agents, and is furnished in sheets to allow additional pages, or 
is printed and bound, ready for distribution. 

In style and quality it will be found to differ from any similar pub- 
lication in the market. Newspaper Publishers will find it a 
very elegant presentation Year Book to give their patrons. 

Sold to but one party in a place, Send for Sample Copy and Prices. 

Mention this paper. 


WELLS, RAFTER & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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DONNELL’'S LATEST No. 3 


(PATENT MAY 11, 1886) 


POWER WIRE STITCHING MACHINE. 


Price, No. 3, 
Steel Wire, Round, 
Flat, 


$350.00 
25 
35 


“cc 


“ “ce ““ 


GUARANTEED. 
Only fwo adjustments—one for lengthening or shortening the staples, 
the other for lowering or raising the table. 


CAPACITY. 


Will stitch from one sheet to one-half inch in thickness, either saddle or 


flat. No adjustment required in changing flat to round wire. 


THE ONLY SIMPLE WIRE STITCHING MACHINE 
IN THE MARKET. 


This 


machine forms, drives and clinches a staple from a continuous round or 


It does not require an expert machinist to keep it in order. 


flat wire, wound on spools, and will stitch a pamphlet from one sheet to 
one-half inch thick through the back or saddle. ‘There are no parts to get 


out of order. No clogging up with staples. No limit to the amount of 


its work. Any girl or boy can operate it from the start. Simple and 


durable. Weighs 250 pounds. 


E. P. DONNELL M’F’G CO. 
158 AND 160 CLARK StrEET, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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162 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


Hl. HARTT & CoO., 





Impression, Perfect Register, High Speed, Quick and Easy 


Handling, Great Durability, and a degree of excellence in every detail hitherto unattained. 


12 & 14 Spruce St, NEW YORK. 


Reversing Mechanism, Air Bunters, Machine-cut Bed-Rack 


Western Agents: 





djusting Mechanism, Three Tracks, 
g to insure an absolutely Unyielding 


NEW TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 
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With Patented C 
Steel Shafts 
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TPKE oF rosracr, 89,00. 





BOSTON, , THURSDAY “EV 3d 4 . § = PRICE THREE CENTS. 


(8. 8.P, & GO. /oemiat =e ere leer POSTSORIPT ss 
. ctaDs pew v " “ Je ; ioe mt ae : > \cxsukeusastniaea nay 2 
CAUSED BIGHT DEATHS. 
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1000 
- SHS 





THE THE SRE, 


» | Consumers st tor Price List, 


$8. PIERCE & A, 


Umportors and Cre 


= TREMONT AND coun STS. | 


“C.BRIGHAM &CO., | 
MILK. COWTRACTORS 


Choice Dairy Products 
306 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, =| 
urnish M 


POOR CHILDEEWS FREE EXCURSIONS. 


32 Temple Place, 


: ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Darlog the remaluder of this weeby 
0d om Mopday vext, we will “Ive 


VUpriaht 4 al —— ee eins veers | ™ = : 
Upright & Square =e anes 3 ery fat th, ato A* DISCOUNT OF 
PIANOS es Se = 15 
TO RENT, |: = pate te a ven cen. 
For the Seashore and Country, 09 all TRIMMED MATS aad PoxNETS 
HALLETT & — " te whe areie : 
157 Tremoot st. 
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TAKE A GLASS AND READ THE ARTICLE MARKED. 


Those not having a glass will please look on page 793 for reprint of this article, 
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THE a 


a L. Brown Paper Co's 


Laws: Ledver— 


—— gy R ecovd 
PAPHRRS. 


Have no equal for erasing and re-writing, are not excelled 


THE STANDARD 


) Ledgev Papers 















In the manufacture of Blank Books, County Records and in strength or fiber. Bookkeepers find them 
for Legal and Commercial Papers subject to wear. superior in finish, sizing and color. 


MILLS AT ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 


IL. JL KROWN LINEN 
PAPER COMPANY LIEDGEIR 


IN EACH SHEET APPEARS THIS WATER-MARK, 


C.R, CARVER, | [mproved Paper Cutting Machines, 


Successor and Manufacturer of THE BROWN & CARVER 




















REMODELED THE 
seal STRONGEST AND MOST 
BROUGHT TO A HIGH 
~ POWERFUL 
STANDARD 
OF CUTTING-MACHINE 


PERFECTION. IN USE. 

















— ee ee 
SIMPLE, NOISELESS, EASILY AND ACCURATELY ADJUSTED. 

SIZE, PRICE. | SIZE. PRICE. | SIZE. PRICE 
BN) 6. csusinuseeessenanss: oeocbacepeaanee ir. 1 BON sos cannes canncbecenbusseeacesarsosans $700 BO=ICH nvic n'n0s00 05:4 4005s bieine ses cje cies enice esc $500 
BONEN. cons) cssneboens>enoSbnasabasee esse BBS | BB-IMCH ..... 2... ec cccccscccccccccscscccccoces 575 | Larger sizes made to order. 

Above prices are for Steam Power Cutters. Boxing and shipping extra. All machines shipped at risk of purchaser. 


Please correspond with me, addressing as above. 


Western Agents, J. M. IVES & CO., 42 Third Ave., Chicago. 
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\ j R. Hoe & Co. 
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w 
POWER 


I[uclined 
Plane 
Shaving 


Machine. 
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This is the most con 
venient and accurate 
machine of its kind, and 
is used for truing up the 
plates before they are 
used on the press. Per- 
fect accuracy is gained 
— and much time saved in 
= making ready after 
- plates are put on the 
> press. All plates are 
shaved to exact thick- 
ness by means of a dial 
wheel and screw. 


i 








k. Hoe & Co. 
Routing 


Machine. 


This machine is used for cutting 
out blank spaces in plates by means 
of rotating steel cutters as shown 
in cut. It is solidly mounted on an 
iron base. Power is communicated 
to the upright shaft and thence by : 
pulleys and belts to the steel cutters. 
A spring rest prevents the tool 3 
from touching the plate till pressed 
down by the operator. The stand 
contains shelves ‘for tools, ete. 


Rk. HOE & CO., 504 Grand Street, ae 


199-201 VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO. TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C., ENGLAND. 
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New |mproved Country Prouty. 


Square Sides and Patent Throw-Off. New Series 1886. 
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DBRKSGRIPTION. 


HE cut on this page represents our Improved Country Press. This Press is made with our new square 

frame, and is heavily braced so that it will stand with great solidity even on an uneven floor. It has many 
points of excellence. It is much lighter than other presses of same size and capacity, and is yet amply strong 
in every particular. It can be set up and run with perfect safety on the upper floors of ordinary buildings. 
This Press is supplied with our new patent throw-off. It has five ink rollers, three 2-inch distributors and two 
3-inch form rollers. It runs as easily by hand as the Common Country Prouty, so well known and in such 
general use over the United States. It is a gem for the country office, and is fully warranted. It will do as 
good work as presses of other makes costing twice the amount, and is especially adapted for the newspaper 
and poster work of the ordinary country office. It runs much lighter than ordinary power presses. One man 
can run it easily. 

SIZES AND PRICES. 


No. 1.—7 col. folio ; Size inside bearers, 27 x 37 ins.; Weight, 3600lbs.; Speed, 1000 per hour; Price, $600 
No. 2.—8 col. folio or 5 col. qto.; ‘ i 27% x 4314 “ a 4000 ‘* re 900 ee ig 700 
No. 3.—9 col. folio or 6 col. qto.; * Re 3214 x 46% “ 4600 * i 800 - Ze 800 


The above prices include Well Fountain, Rubber Blanket, set of Cast Rollers, set of extra Cores and Patent ‘'hrow-Off and Impression Lock. 
All boxed on board cars. Steam Fixtures, $15.00 extra. 


WRITE FOR TERMS AND CASH DISCOUNTS. 
Our PRESSES ARE THE BEST anp CHEAPEST In THE Wor-b FoR THE Money! 
SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE PRINTED ON “ PROUTY.” 
W. G. WALKER & CO., Sole Prop’s, 
Bas" Mention Inland Printer. M ADI S O N, WI S. 











